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The Need for Religion 




The world has been shrinking at an increasing pace 
with the advance of communications and technology. 
We have now the physical basis for a unified world 
community. We do not any more live in separate 
worlds. Asia and Africa cannot raise the living 
standards of their peoples without technical aid from 
Europe and America. These latter cannot subsist 
without the commodities and raw materials of other 
parts of the world. Besides, science and technology 
have put great powers in the hands of men, which 
rightly used can give, strength, freedom and better 
life to millions of human beings, or abused will bring 
chaos and destruction. 

Professor Adrian, President of the Royal Society 
of England, in his inaugural address on ‘Science and 
Human Nature’ at the 116th annual meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
said that the control achieved over the forces of 
nature was so complete ‘that we might soon be 
able to destroy two-thirds of the world by pressing a 
button’. The destructive power now in the hands of 
men has reached such terrifying proportions that we 
cannot afford to take any risks. World solidarity, 
lokasamgraha, is no more a pious dream. It is an 
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urgent practical necessity. The unity of the world is 
being shaped through the logic of events, material, 
economic and political. If it is to endure, it must 
find psychological uniiv, spiritual coherence. The 
world, unified as a body, is groping for its soul. If 
mankind is to save itself, 't must change the axis of 
its thought and life. There is throughout the world 
an increasing spread of materialism, mechanical or 
Marxist. 

The need for religion, for a system of thought, for 
devotion to a cause which will give our fragile and 
fugitive existence significance and value does not 
require much elaborate argument. It is an intrinsic 
element of human nature. The question is, what 
kind of religion? Is it a religion of love and brother- 
hood or of power and hate? Secular ideologies ask 
us to worship wealth and comfort, class or nation. 
The question is therefore not, religion or no religion, 
but what kind of religion? 

So long as any religious system is capable of res- 
ponding creatively to every fresh challenge, whether 
it comes by the way of outer events or of ideas, it is 
healthy and progressive. When it fails to do so it is 
on the decline. The breakdown of a society is 
generally due to a failure to devise adequate respon- 
ses to new challenges, to a failure to retain the 
voluntary allegiance of the common people who, 
exposed to new winds of thought and criticism, are 
destitute of faith, though afraid of scepticism. Unless 
religions reckon with the forces at work and deal 
with them creatively, they are likely to fade away. 

We live in an age of science and we cannot be 
called upon to accept incredible dogmas or exclusive 
revelations. It is again an age of humanism. Relig- 
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ions which are insensitive to human ills and social 
crimes do not appeal to the modern man. Religions 
which make for division, discord and disintegration 
and do not foster unity, understanding and coherence, 
play into the hands of the opponents of religion. 

The general impression that the spirit of science is 
opposed to that of religion is unfortunate and untrue. 
One of the main arguments for the religious thesis is 
the objective consideration of the cosmos. What is 
called natural theology is based on the study of the 
empirically observable facts and not from authori- 
tative sources such as revelations or traditions. Those 
who attempt to construct by reasoned argument a 
theory of ultimate being from a survey of the facts of 
nature are adopting the scientific method. The 
Brahma Sutra which opens with the sutra, athdto 
brahmajijhdsd, now therefore the desire to know 
Brahman, is ihe oXhtrJanmddyasy a y at ah. 

Brahman is that from which the origin of this world 
(along with subsistence and dissolution) proceeds. 
The sutra refers to the account in the third chapter of 
the Taittirlya Upanisad. There has been a steady 
ascent from the inorganic to the organic, from the 
organic to the sentient, from the sentient to the 
rational life. The rational has to grow into the 
spiritual which is as far above the purely rational as 
the rational is above the purely sentient. A spiritual 
fellowship is the meaning of history. The purpose 
of the cosmic process is the city of God in and out of 
time. Earth is the seed ground of the new life of 
spirit. Earth and heaven are intermingled.^ 

iThe vision of a renewed creation finds poignant expres- 
sion in the Apocalypse of St. John: 'Behold the tabernacle 
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The spirit of science does not suggest that the 
ultimate beginning is matter. We may split the atom. 
The mind of man which splits it is superior to the 
atom. The achievements of science stand as witnes- 
ses to the spirit in man. The nature of the cosmic 
evolution with its order c nd progress suggests the 
reality of underlying spirit. I need not refer to the 
metaphysicians trained in science like Lloyd Morgan, 
Alexander, Whitehead, and others. Albert Einstein 
in his book, The World As 1 See It, observes that the 
scientist’s ‘religious feeling takes the form of a 
rapturous amazement at the harmony of natural law, 
which reveals an intelligence of such superiority that, 
compared with it, all the systematic thinking and 
acting of human beings is an utterly insignificant 
reflection. This feeling is the guiding principle of 
his life and work, in so far as he succeeds in keeping 
himself from the shackles of selfish desire. It is be- 
yond question closely akin to that which has posses- 
sed the religious geniuses of all ages’. Scientists are 
men dedicated, set apart. Tfiey have renounced the 
life of action. Their life as the pursuit of truth is 
service of God, who is Truth: satya svarupa satyand- 
rdyana. Erasmus delivered the great dictum: ‘Wher- 
ever you encounter truth, look upon it as Christianity.’ 

The spirit of science leads to the refinement of 
religion. Religion is not magic or witchcraft, 

of God with men; and He will dwell with them and they shall 
be His people; and God Himself with them shall be their God. 

‘And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes and 
death shall be no more. Nor shall mourning nor crying nor 
sorrow be any more, for the former things are passed away. 
And He that sat on the throne said: “Behold, I make all 
things new.” ’ 
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quackery or superstition. It is not to be confused 
with outdated dogmas, incredible superstitions, which 
are hindrances and barriers, which spoil the simpli- 
city of spiritual life. Intellectual authority should be 
treated with respect and not merely inherited autho- 
rity. Besides, science requires us to adopt an empirical 
attitude. Experience is not limited to the data of 
perception or introspection. It embraces paranormal 
phenomena and spiritual states. All religions are 
rooted in experience. 

Among the relics of the Indus civilization are found 
figures which are the prototype of Siva, suggesting 
that he who explores his inward nature and integrates 
it is the ideal man. This image has haunted the 
spiritual landscape of this country from those early 
times till today. The Upanisads require us to acquire 
brahma-vidyd or dtma-vidyd^ The Kafha Upanisad 
says that man is turned outward by his senses and so 
loses contact with himself. He has lost his way. His 
soul has become immersed in outer things, in power 
and possessions. It must turn round, dvrtta-caksuh, 
to find its right direction and discover the meaning 
and reality it has lost. The Jina is one who conquers 
his self. He is the mahdvira, one who has battled 
with his inward nature and triumphed over it. The 
Buddha asks us to seek enlightenment, bodhi. These 
different religions ask us to change our unregenerate 

2Some aspects of Greek religion emphasize self-knowledge. 
Heraclitus said: ‘I sought myself.’ The injunction to know 
the self was written over the porch at Delphi. Socrates started 
his quest by becoming aware that he does not know himself 
and indeed, that he does not know anything. When we know 
that we do not know, we begin to know ourselves. 
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nature, to replace avidya, ignorance, by vidyd or 
wisdom. 

Of course, they do not mean by vidyd textual 
learning. The man who knows all about the texts is 
mantravit, not dtmavit. nuyamdtmd pravacanena labhyo 
na medhayd na bahund sntenaJ^ ‘This self cannot 
be attained by instruction nor by intellectual power 
nor through much hearing.’ Religion is not mere 
intellectual conformity or ceremonial piety; it is 
spiritual adventure. It is not theology but practice. 
To assume that we have discovered final truth is the 
fatal error. The human mind* is sadly crippled in its 
religious thinking by the belief that truth has been 
found, embodied, standardized and nothing remains 
for us to do except to reproduce feebly some pre- 
cious features of an immutable perfection. Religion 
is fulfilment of man’s life, an experience in which 
every aspect of his being is raised to its highest 
extent. What is needed is a change of consciousness, 
a rebornness, an inner evolution, a change in under- 
standing. 

The distinction between time and eternity is 
qualitative. No quantity of time can produce eternity 
— ndsty akjrtah krtena. Our thought must be lifted 
to another order of reality about time.^ The change 
from reason to spirit is a qualitative one. 

There is no such thing as an automatic evolution 
of man, something that happens according to the 
laws of heredity and natural selection. Man’s 
evolution is bound up with his conscious effort. As 

3 Kafha Upani^ad, I, 2.33 

* Cf. Spinoza: ‘Eternity cannot be defined by time or have 
any relation to it.* 
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he is, man is an unfinished being. He has to grow 
into a regenerate being and permit the currents of 
universal life to flow through him. Those who have 
evolved, who have realized their latent possibilities, 
who are reborn, serve as examples and guides to 
others. 

This is the teaching of Christianity. Jesus asks 
us to bring about this rebirth, the second birth, to 
become a new man. The change takes place by inner 
contemplation, not outer life. When Jesus rebukes 
the Pharisees, he is condemning the man of pretences 
who keeps up appearances, who conforms to the 
letter of the law. ‘Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.’® We must act not from the idea of 
reward but for the sake of what is good in itself. To 
attain heaven which is the higher level of understand- 
ing, of being, one has to undergo inner growth, 
growth in wisdom and stature through prayer and 
fasting, through meditation and self-control. Jesus 
says of John the Baptist that he is he best of those 
born of women but the least in the Kingdom of 
Heaven was greater than he.® John speaks to us of 
salvation through moral life. He tells us what to do, 
not what to be, Jesus insists on inner transformation. 
John symbolizes the man of external piety, Jesus, the 
man of inner understanding.’ John asks us to become 
better, Jesus asks us to become different, new. John 
the Baptist was puzzled when he heard that Jesus and 
his disciples ate and drank and did not fast. They 

5 Matthew, V, 20 

® Matthew, III, 2: Luke, III, 10-14 

7 Luke, XVII, 20 



plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath day. Jesus 
healed on the Sabbath day. John is still a man born 
of woman; he has not experienced rebirth. ‘Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the Kingdom of 
God.’® The writer to ih\ Ephesians says; ‘Awake 
thou that sleepest and arise from the dead.’® We arc 
like dead people; we should wake up. Christian 
teaching in its origin, before it became externalized 
and organized, was about awakening from sleep 
through the light shed by the inner wisdom. Jesus 
was one who had awakened and taught others the 
way of awakening. In this way, says the writer to the 
Ephesians, ‘you will redeem the time.*^® 

The Kingdom of Heaven is the highest state 
attainable by man. It is within us.^^ ‘He hath set 
eternity in the heart of man.’^^ Man stands between 
the visible and the invisible world. Our ordinary 
level of consciousness is not the highest form or the 
sole mode of experience possible to man. To get at 
the inner experience we must abstract from the outer. 
We must get away from the tumult of sense impres- 
sions, the riot of thoughts, the surgings of emotions, 

8 John, 111, 3 

8 IV, 14 

18 V, J6. William Law following Boehme writes: ‘Do but 
suppose a man to know himself, that he comes into this world 
on no other errand but to arise out of the vanity of time. Do 
but suppose him to govern his inward thought and outward 
action by this view of himself and then to him every day has 
lost all its evil; prosperity and adversity have no difference, 
because he receives them and uses them in the same spirit.* 
The Works of William Law (1749), reprinted in 1893, Vol. V 11, 

p. 1 

11 John, III, 3 

12 Ecclesiastes, III, II 
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the throbs of desires. Boehme says that we come 
into the reality of our being and perceive everything 
in a new relation, ‘if we can stand still from self- 
thinking and self-willing and stop the wheel of 
imagination and the senses’. Karl Barth observes: 
‘Men suffer, because bearing within them an invisible, 
they find this unobservable inner world met by the 
tangible, foreign, other outer world, desperately 
visible, dislocated, its fragments jostling one another, 
yet mightily powerful and strangely menacing and 
hostile.’^® 

The great scriptures are the records of the sayings of 
the prophets, dpta-vacana. We do not prove the 
truth of an idea by demonstrating that its author 
lived or that he was a respectable man. The evidence 
of truth lies in man’s experience of it when it enters 
into him. The Buddha asks us to accept his words 
after examining them and not merely out of regard 
for him.^^ 

All religions require us to look upon life as an 
opportunity for self-realization — dtmanastu kdmdya. 
They call upon us to strive incessantly and wrest the 
immortal from the mortal. God is the universal 
reality, wisdom and love and we are His children 
irrespective of race or religious belief. Within each 
incarnate soul dwells the god-consciousness which we 
must seek out and awaken. When mankind awakes 
to the truth, universal brotherhood will follow, the 
at-one-ment with the great fountainhead of all crea- 
tion. One whose life is rooted in the experience of 

13 Commentary on Romans, p. 306 

14 parikfya bhikfavo grahyam madvaco na tu gauravdt. 
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the Supreme spontaneously develops love for all 
creation. He will be free from hatred for any man. 
He will not look upon human beings as though they 
were irresponsible things, means to other peoples’ in- 
terests. He will boldly work for a society in which 
man can be free and fearkss, a subject, not an object. 
He will oppose terror and cruelty and stand by the 
outcast and the refugee. He will give voice to those 
who have no voice. What gives Marxism its immense 
vitality is the vision of injustice made good, of the 
poor raised to power and the proud brought low. 

Religion in this sense will be the binding force 
which will deepen the solidarity of human society. 
The encounter of the different religions has brought 
up the question whether they could live side by side 
or whether one of them would supersede the others. 
Mankind at each period of its history cherishes the 
illusion of the finality of its existing modes of know- 
ledge. This illusion breeds intolerance and fanaticism. 
The world has bled and suffered from the disease of 
dogmatism, of conformity. Those who are conscious 
of a mission to bring the rest of humanity to their 
own way of life have been aggressive towards other 
ways of life. This ambition to make disciples of all 
nations is not the invention of the Communists. If 
we look upon our dogmatic formulations as approxi- 
mations to the truth and not truth itself, then we 
must be prepared to modify them if we find other 
propositions which enter deeper into reality. On 
such a view it will be illogical for us to hold 
that any system of theology is an official, orthodox, 
obligatory and final presentation of truth. Reality 

Cf. Charles E. Raven: *It is precisely this claim to an 
absolute finality whether in the Church or the Scriptures or in 
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is larger than any system of theology, however large. 

All great religions preach respect for other ways of 
life, whatever their practices may be. It is well 
known that in the East religious feuds have been 
relatively unknown. Early Christianity was not 
authoritarian. It was humanistic and tolerant so long 
as it was the religion of the poor and humble 
peasants, artisans and slaves, but when it became 
the religion of the Roman Empire authoritarianism 
became more prominent. The tension between the 
two never ceased. It is illustrated by the conflict 
between Augustine and Pelagius, between the 
Catholic civilization and the many heretical groups 
and between the various sects within Protestantism. 
So long as this attitude persists, intolerance is in- 
evitable. Faith without wisdom, without tolerance and 
respect for others’ ways of life is a dangerous thing. 
The Crusaders who marched their armies eastward 
could not conceive it to be possible that the God of 
Islam might be the same God on whom they them- 
selves relied. The historian of the Crusades, Mr. 
Steven Rupciman, concludes his account with very 
significant words which have a bearing on the con- 
temporary world situation: 

In the long sequence of interaction and fusion 
between Orient and Occident out of which our 
civilization has grown, the Crusades were a tragic 
and destructive episode. The historian, as he 
gazes back across the centuries, must find his 

Jesus Christ or in anything else, this claim that revelation be- 
longs to a totally different order of reality from discovery or 
that a creed is something more than a working hypothesis, 
that perplexes and affronts those of us who have a proper 
sen.se of our own limitations.* 
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admiration overcast by sorrow at the witness that 
it bears to the limitations of human nature. There 
was so much courage and so little honour, so 
much devotion a.'d so little understanding. High 
ideals were besm.^-ched by cruelty and greed, 
enterprise and endurance by a blind and narrow 
self-righteousness; and the Holy War itself was 
nothing more than a long act of intolerance in 
the name of God, which is the sin against the Holy 
Ghost. 

‘The Quran asks us ‘not to revile those whom 
others worship besides Allah lest they, out of spite, 
revile Allah in their ignorance’.^’ The Quran says: 
‘We believe in God and the revelation given to us 
and to Abraham, Ismail, Isaac, Jacob and the Tribes, 
and that given to Moses and Jesus and that given to 
other Apostles from their Lord. We make no differ- 
ence between one and another of them, for we bow to 
Allah. Muhammad thought of himself as one who 
purified the ancient faith and rid it of the extra- 
vagances that had crept into it. The Quran says: ‘The 
same religion has He established for you as that 
which He enjoined on Noah, which we have sent by 
inspiration to thee. And that which we enjoined on 
Abraham, Moses and Jesus, namely that you should 
remain steadfast in religion and make no divisions 
therein. 

A religion which brings together the divine 
revelation in nature and history with the inner 
revelation in the, life of the spirit can serve as the 

A History of the Crusades, Vol. Ill (1954), p. 480 
17 VI, 108 
1® II. 136 
1® XLII, 13 
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basis of the world order, as the religion of the future. 
Whatever point of view we start from, Hindu or 
Muslim, Buddhist or Christian, if we are sincere in 
our intention and earnest in our effort, we get to the 
Supreme. We are members of the one Invisible Church 
of God or one Fellowship of the Spirit, though we 
may belong to this or that visible Church. 

In all countries and in all religions, there are 
creative minorities who are working for a religion of 
spirit. We feel the first tremors of the rebirth of the 
world. There are several organizations working in 
the world today — World Congress of Faiths (1936), 
World Alliance for Friendship through Religion and 
Church Peace Union (1914), World Brotherhood 
(1950), World Spiritual Council (1946), Society for 
the Study of Religions (1924). 

Interreligious understanding is native to India. 
Asoka in his twelfth edict proclaimed: 

He who does reverence to his own sect, while 
disparaging the sects of others, wholly from 
attachment to his own, with intent to enhance 
the glory of his own sect, in reality, by such 
conduct, inflicts the severest injury on his own 
sect. Concord, therefore, is meritorious, to wit, 
hearkening and hearkening willingly to the law of 
piety as accepted by other people. 

Gandhi said: ‘1 hold that it is the duty of every 
cultured man or woman to read sympathetically the 
Scriptures of the world. A friendly study of the 
world’s religions is a sacred duty.’ We must have 
the richness of the various traditions. We are the 
heirs of the heritage of the whole of humanity and 
not merely of our nation or religion. This view is 
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being increasingly stressed in western religious 
circles. Archbishop William Temple puts it in a 
different way: 

All that is noble in tht non-Christian systems of 
thought or conduct or worship is the work of 
Christ upon them and within them. By the Word 
of God — that is to say, by Jesus Christ — Isaiah 
and Plato and Zoroaster and [the] Buddha and 
Confucius conceived and uttered such truth as 
they declared. There is only one divine light, and 
every man in his measure is enlightened by it. 
Yet, each has only a few rays of that light, which 
needs all the wisdom of all the human traditions 
to manifest the entire compass of its spectrum.^® 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer observes: ‘Western and 


Indian philosophers must not contend in the spirit 
that aims at the one proving itself right in opposition 
to the other. Both must be moving towards a way 
of thinking which shall eventually be shared in com- 
mon by all mankind.’-^ Professor Arnold Toynbee 
writes that he would ‘express his personal belief that 
the four higher religions that were alive in the age in 
which he was living were four variations on a single 
theme and that, if all the four components of this 
heavenly music of the spheres could be audible on 
each simultaneously, and with equal clarity to one 
pair of human ears, the happy hearer would find 
himself listening not to a discord, but to a harmony’. 
In an article in The Observer^ October 24, 1954, he 


writes that ‘this Catholic- minded Indian religious 

20 Readings m Saint Johr^ (1939) 

George Seavcr; AlbirijScJiweitzerf\^ff\p. 276 
** A Study of History, Ypt^VlI (1954), 
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spirit is the way of salvation for human beings of all 
religions in an age in which we have to 
learn to live as a single family if we are not to des- 
troy ourselves’. We should not wish any religion to 
compromise or capitulate. We should treat all 
religions as friendly partners in the supreme task of 
nourishing the spiritual life of mankind. When they 
begin to fertilize one another, they will supply the 
soul for which this world is seeking. 
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Indian Religious Thought 
and Modern Civilization 


The problem of religion arises from the realization 
of the imperfect condition of man. Life is not merely 
a physical phenomenon or a biological process. Who 
shall save me from the body of this death, from the 
snares and dangers of this world? The need for 
redemption implies the presence of conditions and 
circumstances from which we seek escape or liberation. 

The fundamental concepts of Indian religious life 
may first be briefly indicated. The goal of life is com- 
munion with the Supreme. It is a life of realization, 
a gnosis, an inner intuitive vision of God, when man 
achieves absolute freedom and escapes from the blind 
servitude to ordinary experience. It is a subtle inter- 
wovenness with the realities of the spiritual world. 
It is not knowledge or the recognition of universal 
ideas through a dialectical process or analysis of em- 
pirical data. It is analogous to Plato's vision of an 
irresistible harmony with the deepest reality of the 
world inspired and sustained by the spiritual in us. 
asti brahmeti ced veda paroksani jndnam eva (at\ 
asmi (aham) brahmeti ced veda aparoksam tat tu 
kathyate. 

This brings out the distinction between intellectual 
recognition and spiritual realization. We can free 
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ourselves from the shackles of the body and in a split 
second we can see the truth and be overcome by it. 
We see God so intensely that the soul is more certain 
and more possessed by the sight of God than the 
bodily eye by the light of day. 

tad vi^noh paramam padam 
sadd pasyanti surayah^ diviva caksur dtatam. 
The Bfhaddranyaka Upanisad tells us that through 
sravana^ manana and nididhydsana, we have to attain 
atma-darsana^ : dtma-darsanam uddisya veddnta sravana 
manana nididhydsanam kartavyam ity arthah. The 
Mundaka Upanisad says: 

pranavo dhanuh saro hy dtmd brahma tal laksyam 
ucyate; 

apramattena veddhavyam sara\at tan mayo bhavet.^ 
The other Upanisads say: 

veddham etam purusam malidntam ddityavarnam 
tamasah parastdt.^ 

anubhutirh vind mudho vrthd brabmani modate} 
Intuition is not emotion but the claim to certain 
knowledge. It gives us a sense of divine reality as a 
thing immediately certain and directly known. The 
sense of God penetrates the seer’s consciousness but 
it does not come like the light of day, something 
external, something out there in space. The barrier 
that separates the seer from the divine life is broken 
down. It is the aim of the seer to live in the light 
and inspiration of this experience, to be one with God 
in an abiding union. 

1 rv, 4-5 

2 II. 2-4 

* See &vetaivatara Upanifact, III. 8, sec also 111 21 

^ Maifreyopanifod, 2 
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The records of these experiences are the Vedas, 
‘ever the same yet changing ever’. The Vedas which 
constitute the essential foundation of the entire 
spiritual tradition of India are based on integral ex- 
perience. The term Veda, derived from the root vid, 
refers to a doctrine >ased not on faith or revelation 
but on a higher ki owledge attained — through a 
process of intuition or seeing. The Vedas are seen 
by the /■5/5, the seers of the earliest time. The Vedas 
do not give us theories or theologies. The hymns 
contain reflection of a consciousness that is in com- 
munion with metaphysical reality. The gods them- 
selves are not mere images but projections of the 
experience of significance, of forces directly perceived 
in man, in nature, or beyond. The Vedas are neither 
infallible nor all-inclusive. Spiritual truth is a far 
greater thing than the scriptures. We recognize the 
truth and value of much that has been proclaimed by 
non-Vedic prophets and we are led equally to per- 
ceive the insight of many religious teachers in later 
centuries. The Veda is a record of inspired wisdom 
and deep inner experience." 

The second factor is the emphasis on the divine 
possibilities of man. The great text, tat tvam asi, 
stresses this truth. The Supreme is in the soul of 
man. For the Upanisads, as for Plato® and Philo’^, 
man is a celestial plant. 

Godhead can be described and approached in 
various ways. The Hindu thinkers were conscious of 
the immensity, the infinity, the inexhaustibility and 

5 tad vacandd amndyasya pramdnyam . — Vaise^ika S^fra 

« TimaeuSj 90 

7 De plantaiione, SQC. 17; cf. Seneca: ‘The place which 
God occupies in this world is filled by the spirit in man.* 
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the mysteriousness of the Supreme Spirit. A negative 
theology develops. Brahman is a reality which tran- 
scends space and time and so is greater than human 
understanding can grasp, sdnto" yam dtmd. Brahman 
is silence. Yet Brahman is the continuing power 
which pervades and upholds the world. He is the 
real of the real, the foundation on whfch the world 
rests. He is essential freedom. His different func- 
tions of creation, preservation and perfection are 
personalized in the forms of Brahma, Visnu and 
Siva. The individual deities are affiliated to one or 
the other. When approaching the different concep- 
tions and representations of the Supreme, the Hindu 
has a sense of humility, a deep awareness of human 
frailty. Even if religions claim to be the results of 
divine revelation, the forms and contents are neces- 
sarily the products of the human mind. 

csa devo visvakarmd mahdtmd sadd jandndm hrdaye 
sannivisfah; hrdd manlsd manasdbhikipto ya etad 
vidur anirtds te bhavanti.^ 

Religion reflects both God and man. As religion 
is a life to be lived, not a theory to be accepted or a 
belief to be adhered to, it allows scope and validity to 
varied approaches to the Divine. There may be 
different revelations of the Divine but they are all 
forms of the Supreme. If we surround our souls 
with a shell, national pride, racial superiority, frozen 
articles of faith and empty presumption of castes and 
classes, we stifle and suppress the breath of the spirit. 
The Upanisads arc clear that the flame is the same 
even though the types of fuel used may vary. Though 
cows are of many colours, their milk is of one colour; 

* ^veidsvatara Uponijicd, FV t7 
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the truth is one like the milk while the forms used 
are many like the cows.® Again, the Bhdgavata says 
even as the several senses discern the different 
qualities of one object, so also the different scriptures 
indicate the many aspects of the one Supreme.^® 

In the Upanisads we fir.d a fourfold status of the 
Supreme Reality — dtmd ciJuspdt, Brahman, Tsvara, 
Hiranyagarbha and Viraj. .Vhile the world is the 
form of the Divine, visvarupa, the cause is threefold. 
pd(Io\sya sarvd hhutdni tripddasydmrtam 

The problem facing man is the conflict between 
the divine and the undivine in him. Yoga-sutra 
Bhdsya says that the stream of mind flows in two 
directions, the one leading to virtue, the other to 
vice: citta-nddi ndma ubhayato vdhim, vahati kalydndya 
vahati ca pdpdya.^- To overcome the conflict and 
integrate the personality is the aim of religion. This 
problem has no meaning for beasts and gods, as 
Aristotle says. It concerns the human predicament.^^ 
There are different recognized pathways by which 
the duality is overcome and perfection reached. In 
order to see in the world of spiritual reality, we must 


^ guvdni aneka varndndm k sirasydsty cka varnatd 
kfiravai pasyatc jndnam lingmas ru gavdm vathd 
yathcndriyaih prthag ihdraih artlw bahu-gimdsrayah 
cko ndnd Jyatc tadvat hhagavdn sdstra-vartmahhih 

11 Rg Veda 

12 I, 12 

13 dvau eva cinlayd ninktau paramdnandc dpiutau 
yo \tniudho jado bdlo yo gunehhyah paruni gat ah. 

Two are free from care and steeped in bliss: the child 
inert and Ignorant and he who goes beyond the (threefold) 
attributes. 

Cf. Sarbkara: nhtraigunyc pat hi vicaratdm ko vidhih ko 
nifedhah. 
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close our eyes to the world of nature. The ka(ha 
Upanisad says that man is turned outward by his 
senses and so loses contact with his own deepest self. 
His soul has become immersed in outer things, in 
power and possessions. It must turn round to find 
its right direction and find the meanings and realities 
it has missed. To hear the melodies of spirit we 
must shut off the noise of the world. This is not to 
renounce the powers of sight, hearing and speech. It 
is to open the inner eye to spiritual realities, capture 
the sounds that come from the world of spirit, sing 
in silence the hymn of praise to the Supreme Being. 

True religious life must express itself in love and 
aim at the unity of mankind. Bead necklaces, 
rosaries, triple paint on forehead, or putting on 
ashes, pilgrimages, baths in holy rivers, meditation, 
or image worship do not purify a man as service of 
fellow-creatures does.^’ The Hindu dreamed of 
universal peace and clothed his dreams in imperish- 
able language* 

mdtd ca pdrvatf de\J pitd devo maliesvarah. 
hdndha\dh sivabhaktds ca svadeso bhuvana- 
trayam. 

uddra-cantdndm tu \asudhai\a kutumbakam 
\drdnasi medinl. 

The goal of world unity is to be achieved by 
ahimsd which is insisted on by Hinduism, Buddhism 
and Jainism. 

The fact that the Tamil classic Tirukkural is 
claimed by different religious sects indicates its 

n, 1, 1 

^5 ruilraksam, tulasJ-kaUham, tnpundram, hhasma-iihara- 
nam. y at rah sndndni homos ca japd vd deva-Jarsanam: 

no ete punanti manujam yaihd bhutd hite ralifi 
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catholicity. Its emphasis on ahimsd or non-violence 
in its varied applications, ethical, economic and 
social, shows the importance which ancient Tamil 
culture gave to it. Tirukkural is used by the 
Buddhists and the Jains, the Saivites and the 
Vaisnavites. It is called podumurai or common 
scripture. 

The other two works of Tamil literature, 5/7a/7- 
pathikdram and Manintekhalai, exalt the virtues of 
chastity and renunciation. 

Even Manu intended the message of India to be 
of universal application: 

etad desa-prasutasya sakdsdd agrajanmanah 
svam svam caritram sikseran prthivydm sarva- 
mdnavdh. 

All the people of the world would learn from the 
leaders of this country the lessons for their behaviour. 

There is a persistent misunderstanding that we 
look upon the world as an illusion and this view is 
attributed to Sarhkara. The Brahma Sutra clearly 
makes out that the world is non-existent, ndhhdva 
upalabdheh, that it is not a mental aberration, na 
svapnddivat. Of course Sarhkara affirms that the 
world is not Brahman. As the manifestation of 
Brahman it is real only in a secondary sense; it has 
what is called vydvahdrika sattd. By no means is it 
to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from 
prdtibhdsika sattd or illusory existence. Sarhkara 
makes out that the world is a progressive manifesta- 
tion of the Supreme: 

ekesydpi kutasthasya citta-tdratamydt jhdnai- 
svarydndm abkivyaktih parena parena bhuyasi 
bhavati. 
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There is another verse: 

jagat tray am sambhava-rtartana sthali 
fiatddhirdjo'tra par ah sivah svayam 
sabhd nato rohga iti vyavasthitih 
svarupatah sakti-yutdt prapahcitd. 

The three words are but the dancing hall of God 
Siva. The king of dancers is the Supreme God 
himself. The audience, actors and the stage are 
evolved and ordered by the Lord from his own self 
in association with his Sakti.^^ 

Though there was no missionary motive, no 
attempt to convert others to the Hindu faith, its 
influence extended to other regions like Java, Bali, 
where we still have a Hindu colony, and other parts 
of the East. Greek leaders like Heliodorus became 
devotees of the Hindu faith. While missionary 
religions carry out propaganda and are interested in 
the increase of the number of their followers, Hindu 
religion was not what we call a proselytizing 
religion, though in its great days it had no objection 
to foreigners accepting the Hindu faith. 

Buddhism which arose in India was an attempt to 
achieve a purer Hinduism. It may be called a 
heresy of Hinduism or a reform within Hinduism. 
The formative years of Buddhism were spent in the 
Hindu religious environment. It shares in a large 
measure the basic presuppositions of Hinduism. It 
is a product of the Hindu religious ethos. But soon 
it established itself as a distinctive religious tradition. 

Soma-stava-raja, verse 40. Cf. also Snharja: tad eva 
rvpam rama^iyalaydh kfane k^a^e yan navaldni vidhatte: That 
beautiful form appears fresh and different every moment. — 
Naifadha 
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Tt split early into two branches, though the nature of 
its thought and teaching is common to its different 
expressions. The Hlnayana is the southern, Pali or 
Theravada Buddhism ; ^he Mahayana is the northern, 
mainly Sanskrit Buddhi. m. Both groups claim that 
they are loyal to the teaci.ings of the Buddha. The 
former is more monastic than the latter. Mahayana 
has been more sensitive to the religious yearnings of 
the people. While Hlnayana places its emphasis on 
individual attainment of salvation, the Mahayana 
emphasizes the grace of the Divine. It is sometimes 
contended that the Mahayana Buddhism reveals a 
stage of truth greater than that which the Buddha 
gave to his followers in the Pali scriptures as they 
were not spiritually mature to receive the higher 
stage of truth. 

The name Buddha means the Awakened One, 
from the root budh to awaken. The Buddha is one 
who attained spiritual realization. He gives us a 
way based on clear knowledge, or awakening. 
Buddhism is a system of spiritual realization. So in 
Buddhism personal realization is the starting point. 
The religious experience of the Buddha is the funda- 
mental source of the religious knowledge of the 
Buddhists. Uddna says that he who attains final 
knowledge fulfils the vow of celibacy, he is the 
Brahmana who has the right to declare the truth. 

From his experience of enlightenment, bodhi, the 
Buddha derived his doctrines. The fourfold truth, 
the nature of man and the character of the world, 
the cause of his predicament, the way by which man 


veddma^gu vufita-brahma^ariyo, dharmena sa 
brahmavddam vadeyya. 
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may rise above it and the state of enlightenment or 
release from subjection to time are the results of his 
own experience of truth. The Buddha shared with 
men those aspects of his experience which can be 
expressed in words. The state of enlightenment is 
beyond definition or description. The Buddha 
refused to speculate on the nature of transcendent 
reality. Each of us has to follow in the footsteps of 
the Buddha who blazed the path. Each individual 
has to attain the experience by his own individual 
effort. Only when the individual himself experiences 
enlightenment, he is said to know the truth or be 
enlightened. He is then freed from the shackles of 
earthbound existence and becomes divine. The 
scriptures, the Pali Tripitakas, are the sources for 
the knowledge of truth, since they record the 
Buddha’s teachings. They are Buddha-vacana. The 
seekers of the past and the masters of the present 
attained salvation by devotion to the path revealed 
by the Buddha and placing their trust in him. 

The Buddha stresses the possibility and need for 
each individual attaining the truth. Hinayana holds 
that the experience of enlightenment which was 
realized by the Buddha is attainable by other human 
individuals if they follow the path in his footsteps. 
Every individual has in him the possibility of 
becoming an arhat, who is superior to time and has 
conquered the world. The Mahayana adopts the 
ideal of Bodhisattva who, though he has attained. 
release, out of concern and love for mankind, lived 
in the world where he may serve men by bestowing 
hope and guiding their steps. It preaches universal 
salvation. In Hinayana the founder of Buddhism 
is worshipped as the Divine. The other deities 
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worshipped by men pay homage to the Buddha. 
He is said to be the instructor not only of men but 
of gods. He is to be adored as the saviour of men 
through the truth which he exemplified in his life. 
In the Mahayana, the earthiv Buddha is the eternal 
Buddha who reveals himself n all worlds. Gautama 
iSakyamuni is an earthly incai nation of the Eternal 
Buddha who exists in countless worlds. All things 
are subject to him. All existences are the results of 
his creation. The nature of Godhead which has 
developed in the Mahayana is analogous to the 
Hindu conception. According to the doctrine of the 
Trikdya^ the Dharmakdya or the body of Dharma is 
the ultimate first principle, the Divine from which all 
things proceed and to which they all return. It is 
the ultimate Godhead completely transcendent to the 
world. The next category of the Divine is the 
Sambhogakdya, the body of bliss or enlightenment. 
This answers to the personal God, who is the creator 
and preserver of the universe. He is the deity wor- 
shipped by man. Nirmdnakdya is the manifestation 
of the Divine on earth. It is the Divine incarnate 
in human life and history for the purpose of making 
the Divine known to man. Mahayana Buddhism 
has scope for the gracious saving power of the 
Divine. It is not merely by human effort but by 
divine grace that man attains salvation. 

The Buddha recognizes diverse ways to reach the 
truth. But when the truth is attained, the way falls 
away. One need not insist that it is the only way to 
reach the truth. The Buddha gives us the parable of 
the raft. Any person who wishes to cross a danger- 
ous river having built a raft for this purpose would 
indeed be a fool if, when he had crossed, he were to 
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put the raft on his shoulders and take it with him on 
his journey.^® In China when the followers of 
Confucianism, Taoism and Buddhism meet and exalt 
their own religion, they conclude with the chorus: 
‘Religions are many, reason is one; we are all 
brothers.’^® Prince Shotuko of Japan (seventh cen- 
tury A.D.) reconciled Shintoism, Confucianism and 
Buddhism: 

Shinto is the source and root of the Way, and 
shot up with the sky and the earth, it teaches man 
the Primal Way; Confucianism is the branch and 
foliage of the Way, and bursting forth with man, 
it teaches him the Middle Way; Buddhism is the 
flower and fruit of the Way, and appearing after 
man’s mental powers are matured, teaches him the 
Final Way. Hence to love one in preference to 
another, only shows man’s selfish passion in- 

deed each new creed enlightens the old.-® 
According to the Buddha’s Fourfold Truth, the 
nature of human existence is said to be of a fugitive 
and fragile character. This did not mean for the 
Buddha a world-negating creed with no concern for 
temporal affairs. The Buddha is not only the dis- 
coverer of truth but also its revealer to mankind. He 
shares with men the truth which he has attained. He 

18 Majjhima Nikaya, XXII. Cf. the Upani$ad: 
sastrany abhyasya medhavi jnana-vijndna tat parah 
paldlam iva dhdnydrthi tyajei granthan ase^ataft. 

The wise one studies the scriptures intent on understand- 
ing their significance and (.having found it) throws away the 
books as he who seeks the grain throws away the chaff. 

J. Estlin Carpenter: The Place of Christianity in the 
Religions of the Worlds p. 60 

2® Inazo Nitobe: Japan (1931), p. 370 
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shows men the way by which truth may be found. 
The middle path of religious realization is not only 
the end of religion but also the means by which truth 
is attained. The means of attaining the goal parti- 
cipates in the nature oi the goal itself. The ethical 
means and the spiritual ei.1 cannot be separated. The 
end of enlightenment enters into the means. It is im- 
possible for a people who despise the world to 
produce the art and culture which enriches our world. 
Buddhism does not cause men to turn from the 
pursuits and endeavours of human life. 

Buddhism purports to be a universal religion 
applicable to all mankind. In the Mahayana, not 
only one’s personal salvation but that of all creatures 
is stressed. Through their infinite love for struggling 
humanity, the Bodhisattvas elect to postpone the final 
bliss of nirvana to which they are entitled so that 
they may continue the unending labour of saving the 
souls of all since all are destined for Buddhahood. 

The Buddha entrusted to his followers the propa- 
gation of his doctrine. Under the patronage of 
Asoka, who became a convert to Buddhism, repenting 
bitterly the carnage involved in the conquest of 
Kalinga, Buddhism became widespread in India. 
Asoka ordered to be carved in stone columns and 
rocks the precepts of Buddhism. He enjoined his 
‘children’, i.e. his people, to love one another, to be 
kind to animals, to respect all religions. This zealous 
Emperor ‘beloved of the gods’, dedvdndm priya, had 
relations with the countries of the Mediterranean and 
West Asia. He sent abroad missionaries to spread 
the Buddhist gospel. Tradition has it that his own 
son carried the doctrine to Ceylon. It has spread to 
many other lands from Afghanistan to Japan. It is 
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a supraregional religion. In the process of its ex- 
pansion Buddhism absorbed into itself the traditions 
and cultures of the different areas which have accept- 
ed its message. While accepting the beliefs and 
practices of the native peoples, it has helped to refine 
them. 

According to Jainism, a Tirthankara is one who pro- 
vides the ship to cross the world of samsdra. The 
ship is the dharma. The Tirthankara is the arhat^ 
the object of worship. Such a person revitalizes the 
dharma of the world. By destroying the four karmas, 
he attains the four eminent qualities of ananta-jndna, 
infinite knowledge, ananta-darsana or infinite percep- 
tion, ananta-virya or infinite power, ananta-sukha or 
infinite bliss. Endowed with these qualities he be- 
comes an omniscient being who spends the rest of his 
life in the world for the good of mankind. When the 
self realizes its true nature it is freed from subjection 
to time or as it is said, it is released from rebirth. He 
become siddha paramesti, the perfect being. The 
siddha is worshipped because he represents the final 
spiritual perfection. The the .y/VA///a, the sangha 
and the dharma are the four objects of supreme value 
worthy of adoration. Jainism emphasizes the poten- 
tial divine stature of man and its teaching claims to 
be of universal application. 

In Zoroastrianism there is a dualism, an open 
struggle between two forces. Ahura Mazda and 
Angra Mainyu are the two warring principles and in 
their struggle is grounded the drama of cosmic life 
and human history. The one is the principle of light, 
justice and the good; the other is the principle of 
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darkness, injustice and evil. The battle between these 
two is decided by the victory of the good. Before 
the triumph of light over darkness is complete, the 
universe and mankind must pass through endless 
cycles of exhausting torment and untiring strife. Man 
in the world is confro ited by the choice between the 
two principles. Since ^he conflict between the two 
principles is universal as to space and time, the 
choice which man must make is not differentiated and 
delimited by empirical boundary stones. As a matter 
of course, those who are called to be followers of 
Ahura Mazda form among themselves bonds of 
spiritual solidarity, having nothing to do with em- 
pirical relations between them, relations derived from 
considerations of race, political allegiance and racial 
groups. The doctrine is auniversalist one. The Avestd 
says: 

The souls of the faithful of both sexes in the 
Aryan countries, the Turanian countries, the 
Sarnatian countries, the Syrian countries, the 
Dacian countries, in all countries — all these do we 
venerate.-’* 

Here we have an explicit definition of a universal 
religious community which supersedes all distinctions 
of race, caste and nationality. A believer whereso- 
ever he be found, is an object of veneration. In the 
Zoroastrian sense, a believer is one who, irrespective 
of his political allegiance and earthly origin, becomes 
a follower of Ahura Mazda in the pursuit of justice 
and peace. 

Zarathustra teaches: ‘And we worship the former 
religions of the world devoted to righteousness.’^' 

21 Yast, XIIl, 143, 144 

22 Yasna, XVI, 3 
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Persia, though defeated at Marathon and Salamis, 
exerted a powerful influence on the post-exilic 
Hebrew prophets and the Hellinic world. Immediate- 
ly after the two great Athenian victories over the 
army and the navy of the Persians, a vast transforma- 
tion is apparent in Hellenic religious life, due to the 
penetration of Indian and Zoroastrian ideas. Profes- 
sor Flinders Petrie, the great Egyptologist, in his 
excavation of Memphis, the capital of ancient Egypt, 
discovered in the Persian strata of the city, pottery, 
beads and figures of the Indian type. Commenting on 
it, he writes: ‘The importance of the Indian colony 
in Memphis under the Persian empire lies in its bear- 
ing on its importation of Indian thought and the rise 
of the ascetic movement before Christ which culmi- 
nated in western monachism.* Reverend Frank 
Knight writes: ‘Monasteries or groups of ascetic 
devotees living together in a communal form and 
ordering their lives on rules laid down by Indians 
were established in Egypt by 340 b.c. It is in many 
ways probable that Greek Stoicism was not an in- 
digenous Hellenic product, but merely infiltration via 
Egypt of beliefs derived from the Buddhist priests of 
India. According to Plato, Socrates says: 

When the soul returning into itself reflects, it 
goes straight to what is pure, everlasting and im- 
partial and like unto itself and being related to 
this cleaves unto it when the soul is alone and is 
not hindered. And then the soul rests from its 
mistakes and is like unto itself even as the Eternal 
is with whom the soul is now in touch. 

This state of the soul is called ‘wisdom’, what we 

Quoted in G. S. Ghurye: Indian Sddhus (1953), p. 11 
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call jndna. Dionysius who plays a relatively minor 
role in the epics of Homer now appears among the 
Olympian gods on the friezes of the Parthenon. 
Between the two dates the incursion of the Dionysius 
mysteries and the transformation of Greek religious 
life must be placed. i"his introduces a new mystical 
element into the traditional religion of the Hellenic 
world. 

The dualism of the Zoroastrian philosophy under- 
lies the Orphic attitude. The empirical world, the 
world of sense, of existence, is confused and torment- 
ed. Through music, contemplation, love, man can 
liberate himself from the sphere of sensory experience 
and earn spiritual immortality even now. Thus the 
religious world of the Greeks became familiar with 
the concept of spiritual community. The ecclesia 
spiritualis has been a historical reality throughout the 
centuries. Communities of men who recognize a 
solidarity unrelated to race, nation, blood, politics, 
class, or caste, who are bound by a. common belief 
in transcendental values and participation in divine 
grace sprang up. Heraclitus calls every man a 
barbarian who heeds only the testimony of his senses 
to the exclusion of the spiritual harmonies which 
remain inaccessible to the corporeal ear. The Stoic 
thinkers declare that all men arc brothers by an in- 
escapable law of nature. 

The Jewish Bible does not begin with the Jews. It 
starts with the story of Adam which in Hebrew means 
man, admi. Genesis (V.I.) says: ‘This is the book 
of the generations of man.’ It does not speak of 
the Levite, the priest, or the Jew but of men. The 
children of earth are viewed as one family. They 
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have one ancestor who is the father of all. Distinc- 
tions of caste and class differentiation by blood or 
descent do not supersede the primary fact of human 
equality. ‘Why was man created one?’ ask the 
Rabbis and answer: ‘In order that no man should 
say to another, “My father was greater than thine”. ’ 

Though the Jews are said to lay great stress on 
ceremonial piety, there is also stress on a different 
attitude to life. Man is made in the image of God. 
In his ultimate nature man partakes of the divine 
essence. The Proverbs describe the spirit of man as 
the candle of the Lord, a candle which has to be lit 
with a divine flame. 

Though man is made in the ‘image of God’, ‘the 
Fall of man’ represents the lapse from the state of 
close relationship with God. Now, man possesses 
the image of God only potentially and not actually. 
To conform to the will of the Supreme, personal 
sanctification is essential. The flame of spirit must 
be kindled in each human soul. ‘Thus saith the 
Lord God. 1 will put a new spirit within you; and 
I will take the stony heart out of their flesh and 
give them an heart of flesh.’-' ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me.’ It is the aim of the Jews to create a broken 
and a contrite heart for God will not despise it. 

For creating a new man and a new world, a 
‘turning of the soul’ is essential. The soul of man 
is seen as ‘the lamp of God, searching out all the 
recesses of the inward parts’. God said to Moses, 
according to Exodus: ‘Thou canst not see my face, 
for there shall no man sec me and live.’ When the 

Ezekiel, II, 16. 19 
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Covenant of God is written in the heart of man, the 
transcendent will become completely immanent. ‘I 
have said, ye are gods and all of you are children of 
the Most High.’ (Psalms) 

The Hebrew Bible will not compromise with 
idolatry. ‘Thou shalt have no other gods but me.’ 
Tacitus says: ‘The Jews condemn as impious all 
who, with perishable materials wrought into the 
human shape, form representations of the deity. 
That Being, they say, is above all and eternal, given 
neither to change nor decay.’^® Philo quotes a letter 
written to Caligula by king Agrippa of Judaea in 
which it is said: 

‘O my Lord and master, Gaius, this temple has 
never, from the time of its original foundation till 
now, admitted any forms made by hands, because 
it has been the abode of God. Now pictures and 
images are only imitations of those gods who are 
perceptible to the outward senses; but it was not 
considered by our ancestors to be consistent with 
the reverence due to God to make any image or 
representation of the Invisible God.’-® 

The Jews do not admit into their temple any 
image or representation made by hands, no visible 
likeness of him who is Invisible Spirit. They stress 
the transcendence of God. 

The great Commandment of the Jews is to ‘love 
thy neighbour as thyself’. In Leviticus XIX, where 
we find a commentary on this principle, it is said: 

Let there be no hate in your heart for your 
brother; but you may make a protest to your 

^6 Hist., V, 5 

Quoted by Leon Roth: Jewish Thought as a Factor in 
Civilization (J955), p. 25 
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neighbour so that he may be stopped from doing 
evil. Do not make attempts to get equal with 
one who has done you wrong, or keep hard 
feelings against the children of your people, but 
have love for your neighbour as for yourself. I 
am the Lord. 

This principle applies not only to one’s brothers 
or kinsmen or neighbours but to all. ‘And if a man 
from another country is living in your land with you, 
do not make life hard for him; let him be to you as 
one of your countrymen and have love for him as 
for yourself; for you were living in a strange land, 
in the land of Egypt. I am the Lord your God.’ 
Micah asks: ‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to act justly and to love mercy and to walk 
humbly with thy God.’ Moses uttered the prayer: 
‘Would that all God’s people were prophets.’ Isaiah 
says: ‘He shall Judge between the nations and they 
shall beat their swords to ploughshares. . . .Neither 
shall they learn war any more.’ The weapons of 
war should be turned to the service of peace. The 
nations form one family and they are inter- 
responsible. 

Christianity is the religion based on the life and 
experience of Jesus. The Cross becomes significant 
only when we make it our own, when we undergo 
crucifixion. Jesus bids us to walk the path which he 
trod, that we may share the union with God which 
he attained. ‘Seek and ye shall find.’ Each one 
must seek for himself if he is to find. The truth 
latent in every soul must become manifest in the 
awakened spiritual consciousness. It is Jesus ‘risen 
in the hearts of men’. Then shall we be able to 
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‘work in the newness of life’. All things are then 
made new. Those who raise themselves above their 
unregenerate condition are the god-men who are the 
manifestations of the new creation, the promise and 
pledge of the destiny i.' store for humanity. There 
is no one way by whkh spiritual rebornness is 
attained. ‘Marvel not that I have said unto thee, 
ye must be born again. . . The wind bloweth where 
it Jisteth and thou hearest the sound thereof, but 
canst not tell whence it cometh and whither it goeth; 
so is everyone that is born of the Spirit.’-^’ In the 
same spirit it is said: ‘All Scripture is inspired by 
God and profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction and for training in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be complete, equipped for every 
good work.’-^* 

St. Paul says: ‘Your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you.’-^ ‘Know yc not that 
ye are the temple of God and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you.’***® ‘Ye are the temple of the living 
God.’^^ For Origen, there is a blood-relationship 
betv^een God and man. Though God is the source 
of our being, everlasting, transcendent, he is also 
close to our hearts, the universal Father in whom 
we live, move and have our being. ‘Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your heavenly Father is perfect. 
Paul, in his Epistle to the Philippians, says: ‘Work 
out your own salvation with fear and trembling; for 

27 John, III 

2* II Timothy, III, 16-17 

2® I Corinthians, VI, 19 

30 Ihid, III, 16 

31 II Corinthians^ VI, 16 

*2 Matthew, V, 48 
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it is God who works in you, both to will and to do 
his good pleasure. *Be assured of this as a certain 
truth, that, corrupt and earthly as human nature is, 
there is nevertheless in the soul of every man the 
fire, light, and love of God.’ (William Law) ‘He 
who inwardly enters and intimately penetrates into 
himself gets above and beyond himself and truly 
mounts up to God.’ The vital thing for us is not 
to hold the creed but to enter into the experience 
out of which it was developed. Man is an unfinish- 
ed creation. He is left to seek and achieve comple- 
tion. ‘For this purpose the Son of God appeared 
that he might destroy the works of the devil. It 
is a war that shakes the whole cosmos; it is waged 
in the innermost soul of man. Love of God is the 
easiest way to reach salvation. John says: ‘If a man 
say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.’ 
This love is a new birth, being begotten of God. 
‘Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no sin because 
His seed abideth in him and he cannot sin because 
he is begotten of God,' says John. Love conquers 
the world, all its fears and anxieties. The practice 
of love is the natural result of awareness of God. 
Jesus looks upon the least of God’s children as 
oneself. ‘And all ye are brethren.’ 

‘If any man loves the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. For all that is in the world, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes and the 
vain glory of life, is not of the Fathei, but of the 
world.’ We must love even our enemies. ‘He that is 
without sin among you, let him first cast a stone.’^^ 
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The Cross means physical suffering, earthly defeat 
but spiritual victory. Through suffering lies the way 
to liberation. Pascal says that Jesus struggles with 
death until the end of the world. In this boundless 
Gethsemane which is the life of the universe, we 
have to struggle on unto de^th wherever a tear falls, 
wherever a heart is seized with despair, wherever an 
injustice or an act of violence is committed. ‘Hast 
thou seen thy brother? Then thou hast seen God.’ 
This was the motto which the early Christians had, 
as reported by Clement of Alexandria and Tertullian. 
The message is of universal applicability. ‘God that 

made the world and all things therein hath made 

of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth. For in Him we live, we move 
and have our being; as certain also of your own 
poets have said, for we are all His offspring.’ (St. 
Paul) 

Existentialism first used by Kirkegaard in the 
technical sense is the doctrine which stresses subjecti- 
vity. He holds that subjectivity is truth. It is a 
protest against Hegelianism which holds that we can 
reason our way to truth. The riddles of existence 
cannot be solved by speculative means. For Kir- 
kegaard, truth can be found only by passionate 
search, by the existential commitment of the whole 
personality. Truth is inwardness. Kirkegaard says 
Journals’. ‘The purpose of this life is... to be 
brought to the highest pitch of world-weariness.’ 
Heidegger asks us to pass from unauthentic existence 
to authentic existence, from samsdra to moksa or 
nirvana. For Marcel the goal is self-knowledge. It 
is not a problem to be solved but a mystery to be 
entered upon reverently. 
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Islam affirms that the spread of materialism brings 
about the downfall of great nations. The decline of 
the Greeks and of the Persians is ascribed to the 
spread of godless materialism. Theological contro- 
versies divided Christendom, and. problems of social 
justice and brotherhood were neglected. Muhammad 
affirms the unity of God and the brotherhood of 
man. The Muslim feels deeply man’s insignificance, 
the uncertainty of his fate, and the supremacy of 
God. Their poets, prophets and preachers enlarged 
on the abyss between the Creator and the creature. 
Though Allah is a being without form and without 
parts, without beginning or end and without equal, 
He must be described partially at least if He is to be 
apprehended by man. He is viewed as a personal 
being, omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent and 
compassionate. 

If one has to live a truly human life, i.e. a 
religious life, he must surrender his thoughts and 
actions to God: 

O man, Thou must strive to attain to thy Lord 
a hard striving until thou meet Him. 

They are losers indeed who reject the meeting 
of Allah. 

They will perish indeed who call the meeting 
of Allah to be a lie. 

He regulates the affairs, making clear the 
sign that you may be certain of meeting 
your Lord. 

The Quran says: ‘Whomsoever He willeth, Allah 
sendeth astray, and whomsoever he willeth He set- 
teth on a straight path.’ His transforming grace is 
essential for our effort to draw near to God. 
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The domestication of foreign elements has been 
in process throughout the history of Islam. While 
the barbarians relegated Greek thought to a few 
monasteries, Muslim scholars translated Greek clas- 
sics, absorbed Greek thoug.'t and transmitted it later 
to the West where, in the twelfth century, it pro- 
duced a great intellectual revival. We generally say 
that the European mind is made by three elements: 
Greek culture with its contribution of science, art 
and literature; Roman civilization with its code of 
political conduct, law and institutions; and Christi- 
anity. The first two are common to Islam and 
Christianity and Islam believes that it has perfected 
and completed Christianity. 

Muhammad recognized the fact that each religious 
teacher has faith in his own mission, and his vision 
and experience fulfil the needs of his people: 

There is not a people but a Warner has gone 
among them 

And every nation had a messenger, 

And every nation had a guide. 

And certainly We raised in every nation a 
messenger, saying Serve Allah and shun 
the devil. 

To every nation we appointed acts of 
devotion which they observe. 

For every one of you did We appoint a Law 
and a way.^® 

If there are similarities in the religious experience of 
mankind, it only means that a common humanity 
reacts in more or less similar ways to man’s encounter 
with the Divine. The common points to be found 
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in the different manifestations of religion should not 
lead us to think that they are organized in each 
religion in the same way. The manner in which 
these beliefs arc correlated varies from one religion 
to another. Each religion is a living organization 
of doctrine, worship and practice, has an uniqueness 
and individuality of its own and changes as a whole 
in response to the needs of the age. While therefore 
we indicate the area of agreement, the distinctive 
arrangement of the basic presuppositions gives the 
quality to different religions. For our present 
purpose, it is not necessary to stress the differences 
which are important and fundamental in some points. 
Even though each sect of a religion claims to be the 
true representative of its specific religious message, 
yet all the followers of all the sects feel that they are 
bound together in a unity. As we are trying to over- 
come the conflict within each religion where every 
organized group claims to possess the truth by the 
recognition of the unity of religion, even so conflicts 
among religions require to be reconciled, if religion 
itself is not to be defeated. 

The world has bled and suffered from the disease 
of dogmatism, of conformity, of intolerance. People 
conscious of a mission to bring humanity to their 
own way of life, whether in religion or politics, have 
been aggressive towards other ways of life. The 
crusading spirit has spoiled the records of religions. 

In future there can be only one civilization in the 
world, for it is no more possible for different civiliza- 
tions to live in ignorance of one another. The 
scientific discoveries which have penetrated all parts 
of the earth are making the world one though the 
different civilizations live by and cherish their distinc- 
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tive principles of life. If the world is to be united 
on a religious basis, it will not unite on the basis of 
this or that religion but by a co-operation among the 
different religions of the world. If the different 
religions strive to achi we their common ideals 
and seek to understani the differences in a 
sympathetic spirit, the worid will be relieved of the 
misery and fear which now engulf it. The tradition 
of opposition to one another should yield to co- 
operation. The conviction of superiority which is 
natural should not prevent appreciation of other 
faiths and fruitful interchange among them. Erasmus 
delivered the great dictum: ‘Wherever you encounter 
truth, look upon it as Christianity.’ We must 
remember the spirit of this advice when we are 
wandering in the obscurity of the future. If the 
message of religions is to be articulated in relation 
to the problems of our age, we must give up the view 
that any one religion contains the final, absolute and 
whole truth, and adopt the Eastern attitude that the 
faith is realized in historical patterns, though no one 
of these patterns should regard itself as the sole and 
exclusive truth for all. We must be on our guard 
against the enemies of truth, men of fixed ideas and 
fanaticisms. 

Between the believers in the different historical 
patterns, there exists a hidden common substratum. 
If we overlook this, we will not be able to overcome 
nihilism, lack of faith and irreligion. 

If we seek for a joyous reconciliation of the 
members of the human family, we will discern that 
even heretics have divined some aspect of Godhead. 
Just as God lets his sun shine on good and evil. He 
pours forth His loving kindness on all the children 
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of mankind. The witness of the different major 
religions strengthens the view that religion is the 
hope of man and can sustain the new world. 

bahu-dvarasya dharmasya nehdsti viphald 

Religion has many doors; the observance of its 
duties can never be useless. This view makes for the 
appreciation of religious knowledge, of the beliefs 
and practices of other peoples. This understanding 
makes for spiritual fellowship. Within this fellow- 
ship, each religion will have scope for full expression. 
Religious reflection will be stimulated by the know- 
ledge and friendship of others of different religions. 
We will also have universal ethical standards. Even 
as the interplay of Jewish, Christian and Muslim in 
the West has enriched the experience of the West, 
that of Hindu, Buddhist and Confucian has enriched 
the experience in the East, so the cross fertilization 
of ideas among the living faiths of the world will tend 
to foster and enrich spiritual life. The sign of hope 
is the perpetual youth of religions, the way in which 
they renew themseKes as the world changes. 

Arnold To\nbee says: 

As I have gone on. Religion has come to take a 
more and more prominent place, till in the end it 
stands in the centre of the picture. ... 1 have come 
back to a belief that Religion holds the key to 
the mystery of existence; but I have not come 
back to the belief that this key is in the hands of 

my ancestral Religion exclusively The Indian 

religions are not exclusive-minded. They arc 
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ready to allow that there may be alternative ap- 
proaches to the mystery. I feel sure that in this 
they are right, and that this catholic-minded 
Indian religious spirit is the way of salvation for 
all religions in an .'ge in which we have to learn 
to live as a single fa nily if we are not to destroy 
ourselves. 

The choice before humanity is either co-operation 
in a spirit of freedom and understanding or conflict 
in an atmosphere of fear, suspicion and jealousy. 
The future of religion and mankind will depend on 
the choice we make. Concord, not discord, will 
contribute spiritual values to the life of mankind. 
Concord alone is meritorious, said Asoka: Samavdya 
eva sddhuh. 


SO 



Inter-Keligious Understanding 


If there is any phenomenon which is characteristic 
of our times, it is the mingling of peoples, races, 
cultures and religions. Never before has such a 
meeting taken place in the history of our world. 

Civilizations went on in parallel lines, remote 
from one another, unaffected by one another, but 
today that is not possible. The inventions of science 
and technology, the political concepts, and the 
economic ideas are bringing the world into a close 
neighbourhood, and it is our great hope that this 
neighbourhood may be transformed into a true 
brotherhood. The world must become our home, if 
we are to save the human race. 

On the one side, we see many indications which 
give us hope and assurance: the United Nations 
Organisation, the iLO, unfsco, who, and others. 
There are also many obstacles to world unity. 

Take the Sputniks. In ordinary times, they 
would have been welcomed as a great demonstration 
of man’s intellectual penetration. We would have 
welcomed them for the possibilities which they 
contained of conquering space; we would have 
utilized all these scientific powers for the advance- 
ment of human welfare. But the world was not very 
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happy when these Sputniks travelled around. We 
were afraid as to how they were likely to be employed 
in this divided world. 

Will the divided world degenerate into a world 
that will be destroyed? Or will it lead to a world 
which will be unified? Is it the beginning or the end 
of a new era? Is it the prologue or the epilogue? 
There are explosive forces all round, especially in 
Asia and Africa. We hear protests against race 
discrimination. We have underprivileged countries 
which are seeking to better their conditions. 

The world is expected to be our home, yet the 
world is seething with explosive forces. What are 
we to do? Is it something which is beyond our 
range, to bring the world into a close unity, based 
on community of ideals? Is it difficult'^ 

What is the obstacle that stands in the way of 
achieving the prophets’ dream, one world, peace and 
goodwill on earth? What stands in the way is not 
lack of material resources, is not lack of intellectual 
power or skill, but a kind of cussedness in human 
nature, greed, vanity, prestige, honour, etcetera. 

The new world is a call to us that we have to 
readjust ourselves to it. The old social and economic 
patterns will not do. We ha\e to change, fashion a 
new type of human being who i*. relevant to the new 
world in which we happen to be. 

This task of refashioning the individual, remaking 
him, is the task generally assigned to the discipline 
of religion. It is that discipline which asks us to 
look within ourselves and to transform ourselves, to 
cleanse ourselves of all evil tendencies, the baser, the 
fallen side of human nature, and raise ourselves to a 
higher plane. 



Unfortunately, today, religions themselves are 
passing through a mood of criticism. We cannot 
accept in this scientific age incredible doghias, 
doubtful events; we want to have a religious faith 
which commends itself to man’s understanding, to 
the spirit of reason. 

Again, we have the other difficulty, that religious 
leaders somehow do not rise to the occasion when 
great injustices occur. It is the duty of the religious 
leaders to stand above national politics, to urge the 
people to change themselves. Religious leaders have 
not been able to rise to the occasion. Either we 
said religions and social order were divorced from 
each other, ‘Render unto Caesar’, or the penetration 
of the world has been so intense that religions got 
adjusted to the world itself. That is a thing which 
critics of religion urge against us. 

Besides, if we want to achieve world unity, 
religion must have a universality of outlook. But it 
has become like the Nation State, a bad citizen 
belongs to it, a good stranger is out of it, an alien. 
Wc are adopting more or less the same policy, even 
with regard to religions themselves. 

These three formidable obstacles, the spirit of science 
and criticism, the awakened social conscience which 
protests against the inequities which are being 
practised in the world, and the provincialism of 
religions which, instead of helping one another, are 
competing with one another, are making intelligent 
people doubt the value and validity of religion. 
Then there is the increasing secularization of the 
world. Professor C. S. Lewis, in his inaugural 
address which he gave at Cambridge in 1954, made 
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out that the history of Europe had three periods, the 
Pre-Christian, the Christian and the Post-Christian. 
He meant that the Europeans were pagans once, 
then they became Christians, but a process of de- 
Christianization has started. It started somewhere 
about the end of the sevtateenth century. Now we 
want to check it, we want to restore the place of 
spiritual values in human life. That is our great 
concern. And if we wish to do that, we have to 
reckon with the great challenges which are con- 
fronting religions. 

I am sure that religions which are now passing 
through a process of self-understanding, self-searching, 
self-criticism, will be able to respond adequately to 
these great challenges. T am a firm believer in the 
need for religion and the^ need for coToperation 
among religions. I feel that there is no opposition 
between religion and science, between religion and 
highest social morality, between religion and co- 
operation among religions. 

If we take up the scientific attitude, what is it we 
find? The scientists look at the world and are able 
to observe that this world has been an ordered one, 
has been a progressing one, it has grown from a 
state of mere materiality to one of life, from life to 
animal consciousness, from animal consciousness to 
human intelligence. It has to grow from the level of 
human intelligence to that of spirituality. Cosmic 
evolution has not come to a stop with the advent of 
intelligence. The further evolution will not be in 
the physical make up of the man; it will be in his 
psychical nature. 

It is that psyche of the human individual that has 
to grow, that has to expand. The purpose of religion 
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is to help us to grow from this world of intellect, 
this world of divided consciousness, with its discords, 
dualities, to a life of harmony, of freedom, of love. 

Hitherto, in the sub-human species, the progress 
took place automatically. But at the human level, 
man has to put forth effort to achieve his goal. He 
is no more a mere spectator, he is a participant in 
this process of cosmic evolution. 

It is wrong for us to think that we are the victims 
of natural forces, that there is a kind of inevitability, 
that inexorable laws prevail, that man cannot help; 
he has only to endure whatever happens. Man is 
intended for something greater than confinement 
in this world. He rqn rise above it. He can defy 
nature. 

So if we are to rise from a state of intellectuality 
to spirituality, it is an effort which we have to make, 
and it is an effort which we can make, because others 
have struggled, have striven, have achieved the goal, 
and what is possible for some is possible for all. 

Religion, as an inward transformation, as a 
spiritual change, as the overcoming of the discords 
within our own nature — that has been the funda- 
mental feature of it from the beginning of history. 

In our country we say that we should transform our 
nature, grow from the slavish, unrcgenerate condition 
of ignorance, to a state of wisdom. The growth or 
the transition from tlie one to the other constitutes 
the goal of the religious quest. From the disruption 
of being we must rise to the articulation of being. 
The Buddha said exactly the same thing. We are 
sunk in suffering and ignorance, and our goal is to 
grow into enlightenment. According to Ezekiel: 
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‘Thus saith the Lord God — 1 will put a new spirit 
within you; and 1 will take the stony heart out of 
their flesh and will give them an heart of flesh.’ For 
the Jews, ‘the spirit of man is the candle of the 
Lord.’^ Speaking oi the mystery religions of 
Greece, Aristotle observ's: ‘The initiated do not 
learn anything so much as feel certain emotions and 
are put in a certain frame of mind.’ 

To live one must first die to his old life. Orpheus 
believed that the soul was ‘the son of the starry 
heaven’, that its dwelling in a body is a form of 
original sin, its earthly life was a source of corruption 
and its natural aim was to transcend this life. This 
view is at the heart of Plato’s idealism, Plato gives 
us in his image of the Cave in the Republic that we 
are all prisoners living in shadows. One philosopher 
turned round, and freed himself from his shackles. 
When the philosopher left the cave he saw the sun 
shining of which the fire in the cave was a small 
reflection. After having seen the great light Plato’s 
philosopher does not remain content with his own 
revelation. He returns to the cave and talks to the 
prisoners shackled there that what they take for 
reality is only a shadow cast by the light they do not 
see. The prisoners not having seen the light take 
the shadows to be the only reality and think that the 
philosopher is insane. 

Philosophy, for Plato, is the love of wisdom, the 
fine flower of serenity. Plotinus says: ‘Withdraw 
into yourself and look, and if you do not find your- 
self beautiful yet, act as does the creator of a statue 
that is to be made beautiful: he cuts away here, he 
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smoothes there, he makes this line lighter, this other 
purer, until a lovely face has grown upon his work. 
So do you also; cut away all that is excessive, 
straighten all that is crooked, bring light to all that 
is overcast, labour to make all one glow of beauty, 
and never cease chiselling your statue, until there 
shall shine out on you from it the godlike splendour 
of virtue, until you shall see the perfect goodness 
surely established in the stainless shrine.’ The 
author of the Fourth Gospel makes Jesus say, ‘I am 
the Truth.’ The religion of truth is based on 
spiritual inwardness. The descent of the spirit at 
Jesus’s baptism or of his temptation in the wilderness 
must have been the story of his inner experience. In 
their present form they are externalized. 

In Christianity we are called upon to follow the 
example of Jesus. We are to be made like unto him 
by bringing our natural desires and expectations into 
subjection to the Universal Purpose. William Law 
says: ‘To have salvation from Christ is nothing else 
but to be made like unto him; it is to have his 
humility and meekness, his love of God, his desire 
of doing God’s will.’ Jesus asks us to free ourselves 
from priestly control, and undergo spiritual growth. 
We must be born again, born of the spirit of Truth. 
A Sufi mystic (twelfth century), Ayn al-qudat al 
Hamadhani (d. 1131 a.d.) says: ‘He who is born 
from the womb sees only this world, only he who is 
born out of himself sees the other world.’ Ibn’ 
Arabi (thirteenth century) says: ‘I am knowledge, 
the known and the knower. I am wisdom, the wise 
man and his wiseness.’ (60. lb) Both the Buddha 
and Jesus tell us: ‘Be of good courage. 1 have over- 
come the world.’ 
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Religion is spiritual change, an inward transfor- 
mation. It is a transition from darkness to light, 
from an unregenerate to a regenerate condition. It 
is an awakening, a rebornness. We must break the 
bonds that are laid on u. by our first birth and rise 
above our original imperfection through blood and 
tears. 

By groaning and travailing we rise from division 
and conflict into freedom and love. The flame of 
the spirit has to be kindled in each individual soul. 
This is not the result of the acceptance of dogmas or 
historic events. We must get across the frontiers of 
formulas and the rigidities of regulations. Religion 
is an experience which affects our entire being, ends 
our disquiet and anguish, the sense of aimlessness of 
our fragile and fugitive existence. This state may 
appear to be one of retreat, of escape from a 
threatening world. The mystic claims that the 
realization of his yearning is far richer and deeper 
than the deepest satisfactions of this world. 

It can be said that man, when he feels lonely, 
inadequate and incomplete, in the shock of his lone- 
liness or isolation craves union with the Ultimate 
Reality. When he has this contact he gets back to 
the world and loves and serves his fellowmen 
spontaneously. The cosmic process has for its goal 
the kingdom of free spirits where the son of man 
becomes the son of God. The first fruits of the new 
species of spiritual personality are already manifest 
on earth in the saints and sages of the different 
religions. 

No language is adequate to describe the existential 
character of the spiritual experience, the ravishment 
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of the soul when it meets in its own depths the 
ground of its life and reality. This is the ultimate 
religious evidence. Whatever their race, creed or 
nationality may be, the evidence of these seers is 
unanimous. William Law says that it is a cause of 
profound thankfulness that ‘so many eminent spirits, 
partakers of the divine life have appeared in so many 
parts of the heathen world, glorious names,' sons of 
wisdom, Apostles of a Christ within.’ These spirits 
who hold that religion is not an academic discipline 
but a mystery to be lived have more in common 
with each other than with the bulk of the adherents 
of their own religions. The destinies of the new 
religion are bound up with their views than with the 
findings of priests and scholars. 

In theories of religion, the being of the soul is 
made into an object. All religions are human 
attempts to reach the Ultimate Reality. The great 
mystic philosopher Nicholas of Cusa penetrated to 
the discovery that ‘God is sought in various ways 
and called by various names in the various religions, 
that he has sent various prophets and teachers in 
various ages to the various peoples’. It is one of 
the tragic confusions of religious history that as a 
faith becomes credal, the creed by which man com- 
munes with the Divine supplants the Divine. The 
prophet who announces the message becomes himself 
an object of worship supplanting the higher truth in 
which he believes. Wc become ambitious for our 
formulas, for our prophets, for our organizations. 

The menace to religion as spiritual adventure is 
the claim of final solution. A regimented mind is 
not suited for spiritual purposes. We should 
recognize alternative approaches to the mystery of 
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God. Wc all seek the same goal though under 
difTerent banners. Each one’s life is a road to 
himself, to self-realization. 

It is difficult for us to adopt today the view that 
the Scriptures arc literall ' inspired, that every word 
of them should be treatec as factually true. Intel- 
lectual authority is superior to inherited authority. 
Scriptures are the records of the experiences of the 
great seers who have expressed their sense of the 
inner meaning of the world through their intense 
thought and deep imagination. Scientific theories 
and historical statements cannot be integral parts of 
religious scriptures. 

The seers to whatever religion they may belong 
agree that man is confronted by something greater 
than himself which, in contrast to human nature and 
all other phenomena, is Absolute Reality. It is also 
Absolute Good for which man is athirst, that needs 
not only to be aware of it, but be in touch with it. 
That IS the condition in which he finds himself at 
home in the world. After enlightenment Fox found 
that ‘all creation gave another smell beyond what 
words can utter’. When we have the experience of 
the Reality, we try to preserve its memory by 
attempting to convey it through words. We know 
that no finite form can convey adequately the sense 
of infinitude. The Greeks, the Indians and the 
Chinese do not look upon religious theories as giving 
literal interpretations of the experience. They are 
symbolical representatives of the intuited truth. The 
Supreme is above all religious systems. He is with- 
out end or limit though theologians attempt to set 
limits to the Supreme. There are historical views 
which are sometimes alien to the essential truths. 
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These are accepted for communicating the message 
to the members of a society in a particular stage of 
history. What is permanent and universal is trans- 
lated into something temporary and local. The 
Quran states that every nation has been given divine 
guidance. ‘Thou (O Muhammad) art but one who 
warneth, and for every nation there is a (divine) 
guide.’^ And again: ‘Unto every people did we send 
a messenger, to teach them to worship God.’^ There 
are as many ways to God as there are souls whom 
he has made. Each person is unique and his relation 
to God is also unique. 

When religion becomes organized, man ceases to be 
free. Tf we think that it is a question of life or death 
what concept of God we accept, then our hearts are 
filled with fury. It is not God that is worshipped 
but the group or the authority that claims to speak 
in his name. Sin becomes disobedience to authority 
and not violation of integrity. For Simone Weil 
(1909-1943) faith is to believe that God is love and 
nothing else. Ever>thing else including theological 
dogmas and ‘the unconditional and global adherence 
to all that the Church has taught and will teach, 
which St. Thomas calls faith, is not faith but social 
idolatry’. Arguments in favour of official Chris- 
tianity, she said, ‘sound like the slogans for “Pink 
pills for Pale people”.' To look for shelter or 
consolation in religion is error. ‘Religion as a 
source of consolation and peace of mind becomes a 
sort of an advertised patent medicine.’ As such ‘it 
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is an obstacle to true faith. In this sense atheism is 
purification’.^ 

Goethe’s drama Faust begins with a Heavenly 
prologue in which God and the Devil discuss the 
highest image of the Di ity which man can frame 
when worshipping him. I ut the God and the Devil 
agree that the God as imagined by man is a pitiable 
creature when compared with the Reality of God. 
We should not confuse the image of God as man 
conceives him with the reality of God. The different 
images are to be accepted as aspects of a deeper 
unity. We should perceive spiritual unity beneath 
the divergent symbols and individual preferences. 

We should not look upon our religious heritage 
as an indivisible whole. We should make a 
distinction between the spirit of religion and the 
forms, ceremonial, ritual, marriage customs, food 
rules and social organization which are its forms. 
Accidental accretions are not as valid as spiritual 
truths. 

Religion is not compatible with moral ease. Men 
cannot stand away from social order. We must love 
our neighbour in an effective sense. Though your 
Constitution says that all men are born equal, it 
means that though we are not equal in many respects, 
we are equal in this that we are called upon to face 
suffering and endure it. We must, therefore, develop 
compassion. The path of spiritual growth leads 
away from egoism, self-will, from a sense of personal 
superiority, in the direction of humility, openness of 
mind, a sympathetic understanding of the needs of 
others and a willingness to take responsibility. 

* Quoted in Sorokin; The fyays ami Powers oj Love 
(1954), p. 163 
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Talmud has it: ‘Would that they have forgotten my 
name and done that which I commanded of them.* 
In international relations also, we should adopt an 
attitude of forbearance and understanding. They 
are invincible. The important point about our 
moral life is, not whether we are Hindus or Muslims, 
Jews or Christians, but whether we are good or bad. 

The mingling of peoples is compelling us to define 
our attitude to faiths other than our own. We are 
obliged to look at our religions in the light of other 
faiths. We should see them with new eyes. Since 
you are familiar with Christianity, I may use its 
developments to illustrate the variety of views held in 
regard to the relations to other faiths. 

For Karl Barth, non-Christian religions are 
invitations of the devil to draw men away from the 
truth. He says: ‘God’s revelation is the annulment 
of religion’, taking religion to mean a system of 
thought and culture. He was repelled by the liberal 
theologians of the late nineteenth century who sought 
natural and rational explanations of the supernatural 
events recorded in the Christian Scripture. They 
looked upon the Gospels as the uncertain and frag- 
mentary recollections of the impact of a great 
prophet on his contemporaries. It is also said that 
they are the poetic expressions of the great truths of 
religion. The truth of Christianity for Karl Barth 
is that Jesus behaved as God and man and he was 
capable of suspending the laws of nature which 
derive from the will of God. So he makes out that 
religions framed by men are mere self-assertions, 
forms of unbelief, attempts at self-justification and 
self-redemption. For him, even Christianity as a 
religion is one among others. Self-disclosure in 
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Christ is the fulfilment of man’s needs and is a judg- 
ment on all man-made religions. Christ stands as 
fulfiller and Judge of contemporary and empirical 
Christianity, as of other religions. Both Christian 
and non-Christian religions are condemned as sacri- 
legious human attempts at s* If-justification in contrast 
to the Biblical revelation of Cod. Barth emphasizes 
the sovereignty of God. All have sinned and fall 
short of the glory of God. Apparently, he overlooks 
the other saying — ‘The Creation waits with eager 
longing for the sons of God to be revealed.’ 

The history of religions illustrates the tragic effect 
of an intolerant and exclusive faith. If we adopt 
Barth’s view and look upon God as a jealous one 
there will be no peace in the religious world. This 
view of religion has been a stumbling block to 
sensitive souls and led to the abandonment of religion 
b\ them. I am persuaded that this view of 
Christianity which led to the Inquisition and the 
Wars of Religions is not fair to the teaching of Jesus 
that God IS lo\e.'’ l o think that any human being 
or institution has the nionopoly of God’s truth is to 
commit the sin of pride. 'Think not to say within 
yourselves, we have Abraham to our father for God 
is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham.’ When we think that we possess the truth, 


^ Gandhi wrote to an American Missionary who claim- 
ed that the Christian way IS the best for all: ‘You assume 
knowledge of all people which you can do only if you were 
God. I want you to understand that you are labouring under 
a double fallacy That what you think best for you is really 
so, and that what you regard as the best for you is the besi 
for the whole world. It is an assumption of omniscience and 
infallibility. I plead for a Irttle humility.’ 
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it is inevitable that we should be hard on those who 
do not share it. At the root of all faiths is God who 
is neither Hindu nor Christian, neither Jew nor 
Muslim. 

Others who follow Karl Barth affirm God’s 
unique, final, full, unsurpassable revelation of Him- 
self in Jesus Christ, and that this revelation involves 
a break with the past. 

There is the view of universal revelation which has 
the support of Justin, Clement and Origen, that the 
Logos or Word of God inspired all that is true and 
good in the religious thinking of men, preparing 
them for God’s supreme, unique, revelation in Christ. 
The seeds of Logos, Logos Spermatikos were scat- 
tered in all mankind. Justin proclaims: ‘All who 
have lived according to the Logos are Christians, 
even if they are generally accounted as atheists, like 
Socrates and Heraclitus among the Greeks.'* 
Clement of Alexandria looked upon Greek philosophy 
as ‘a preparation for Christ’, ‘a schoolmaster to 
lead us to Christ’.' He brought about the marriage 
between Platonism and Christianity. The early 
Fathers enriched Christian mysteries by using the 
ideas of Socrates and Plato. Augustine’s views are 
wellknown. ‘The salvation brought by the Christian 
religion has never been unavailable for any who was 
worthy of it.’* What is now called the Christian 
religion always existed in antiquity and was never 
absent from the beginning of the human race until 


® I. Apology, 46 
7 Stromata, I. V. 28, 32 
® Epistle C, 11.5 
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Christ appeared in the flesh. At this time, the true 
religion which was already there, began to be called 
Christianity.’® It is now admitted that in the course 
of its development, Christianity has drawn upon 
Greek metaphysics and mystery religions. Even the 
religion of the New Test \ment, in the words of St. 
Paul, IS ‘debtor both to Greeks and to Barbarians’.^® 
It is obvious that Christianity is an organic part of 
world religious development. It has grown, like 
every other religion, in a long, historical process. It 
did not come into the world as a ready-made super- 
natural system. 

The other religions also bring us into contact 
with the eternal word of God and are sometimes 
called a preparation for the New Testament. Chris- 
tian faith is viewed as a fulfilment of other religions. 

Thomas Aquinas distinguished between General 
and Special Revelation. The former is common to 
all mankind by which men attain to the knowledge 
and existence and unity of God. Revealed religion 
is above reason though not opposed to it. It is the 
way of faith by which men accept the Doctrine of 
the Trinity and the Person of Christ as true God and 
true man.“ Non-Christian religions are the result 
of a general revelation open to men as men and the 
Christian faith is the result of a special revelation in 
Jesus Christ. 

If God is love, it cannot be that mankind lived 
for thousands of years without the revelation which 
he gave to the tribe of Israel and the adherents of 

• Retractions^ 1. XIII. 3 

10 Romans, 1. XlII. 3 

1 1 See Romans, 1. 20 
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other religions were shut away from his love. When 
Francis Xavier went to Japan and preached to its 
people that God in his mercy sent his son into the 
world, he was asked why God waited so long before 
acquainting the Japanese and other people with his 
great love. The revelation of a God of love must 
embrace all nations, ages and religions. But if he 
restricts his revelation to the chosen people of the 
Old and the New Testaments and allows a large 
part of humanity to sit in darkness and death, he 
cannot be a God of love. God manifests himself 
throughout history. 

If Christian religion is to be true to its main 
tradition, it should admit the operation of divine 
revelation in non-Christian religions. As knowledge 
of non-Christian religions is spreading in the West, 
the conception of the unity of all religions is slowly 
gaining acceptance. Apart from miracle stories, cult 
symbols, eschatological ideals and ecclesiastical 
institutions which seem to be similar in different 
religions, the deeper aspects are also profoundly akin.^^ 

More than a hundred years ago Joseph Gorres 
gave impressive utterance to this fact. One God- 

12 Professor Friedrich Heiler in an important article on 
‘Christian and Non-Christian Religions’ writes: ‘The doctrines 
of the Trinity and fncarnation as well as the Virgin Birth, 
belief in the Divine Sacrifice of love, the conception of 
irresistible Grace and justification by faith alone, prayer 
prompted by the grace of God, petition for forgiveness of sins, 
all-embracing love towards every creature, heroic love of 
enemies, belief in everlasting life, in the judgment and resto- 
ration of the world — there is not a single central doctrine of 
Christianity which does not have an array of striking parallels 
in the various non-Christian faiths.* 

— Hibbert Journal^ January 1954 
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head alone is at work in the Universe, one religion 
alone prevails in it, one worship, one fundamental 
natural order, one law and one Bible in all. All 
prophets are one Prophet; they have spoken on one 
common ground in one language, though in different 
dialects. As the great Ci vilizations of every kind are 
the same, the unfolding i f one life, so are also the 
great mythical elements of the whole world the same 
and the whole religious genesis a single growth, 
planted by the very Spirit of God, and, nourished by 
him with the airs of heaven and the dews of earth, 
unfolding itself in joy throughout all ages.’^ 

Even the conviction that one's own faith gives a 
deeper insight into reality need not engender hosti- 
lity to those who cherish other beliefs. We may 
look upon others as fellow-seekers of truth. 

Every religion is passing through self-analysis 
and self-criticism and is developing into a form 
which is sympathetic to other religions. No religion 
has yet uttered its last word. No religion can 
retreat from modernity and science. With the 
spread of scientific knowledge, religions are becoming 
liberal, though a few cling to dogma as their only 
defence in this predicament. They are attempting 
to reach to what is of fundamental importance, the 
common root in the spiritual world from which each 
individual may gain a clear insight and a firm faith 
in his own religion. 

The goal of the universe is a deep fellowship of 
the spirit. All religions which today are in a process 
of self-understanding and spiritual exchange are 

Quoted by Professor Friedrich Heiler in the Hibbert 

Journal (January 1954), p. 11 1 
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getting near each other. No one need give up one’s 
own religion and engage in a syncretism. We can 
learn from other religions in a spirit of mutual 
respect. Nothing true should be alien to us. St. 
Ambrose’s saying which was adopted by Thomas 
Aquinas is worthy of acceptance. ‘Every truth by 
whomsoever it is spoken is of the Holy Spirit.’^^ 
When Francis of Assisi picked up a paper and was 
told that what was written on it came from a pagan 
writer, he replied: ‘That means nothing, for all that 
is said, whether by pagans or anyone else, comes 
from the wisdom of God and has reference to God, 
from whom comes every good thing.’ 

Religion has emerged mature from the criticism 
of science and social conscience, accepting whatever 
is valid in other religions. When the faiths interact, 
our own religion is imperceptibly modified. The 
unreal yields to the real. We give up the notions 
of chosen peoples, chosen nations and chosen creeds. 
If we are to create a spiritual unity which will 
transcend and sustain the material unity of the new 
world order, we need inter-religious understanding. 
The new religious situation will be not an endless 
homogeneity but an organic unity where we will have 
sympathetic understanding and appreciation of other 
faiths. All religions will express themselves as forms 
of the universal religion of knowledge and love and 
from this standpoint we will be able to criticise the 
past history and present doctrines of every religion 
with severity as well as sympathy. 

Even though we follow different roads, our goal 
is the same, reaching the ultimate mystery. We are 

Thomas a Celano, yita II, cd. Alencon, pp. 173 IT. 
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all engaged in the same quest. We must treat one 
another as spiritual brethren. Toleration should be 
transformed into love. 

There is a movement t 'wards unification in all 
religions. Disunity started fairly early in the 
Christian Church. Two important breaches of 
Christian unity occurred in the eleventh and the 
sixteenth centuries respectively. In 1054, the Chris- 
tian Church was split into two groups, one covering 
the countries of Eastern Europe and Egypt and Syria 
with Constantinople as its main centre, the other the 
Catholic Church covered the countries of Western 
Europe with its centre in Rome. Since then the 
Eastern Church had remained separate. Five 
hundred years later in the sixteenth century, the 
Reformation disputed the claims of the Pope and 
Protestant Churches arose in Germany, France, 
Netherlands, Switzerland, England and Scotland and 
the Scandinavian countries. 

Apart from the main divisions of the Catholic, 
the Protestant and the Eastern Orthodox Church, 
under each of them there are widely divergent 
groups. While some of the Protestants treat the 
essence of Christianity as the acceptance of the 
apocalyptic-eschatological world view, others reject 
it as being the expression of the mind of the period 
in which those passages of the Old and the New 
Testaments were written. For the Fundamentalist 
these beliefs are essential, while for the Modernist 
they are not. From the time of St. Paul’s letter to 
the Church at Corinth, attempts to end the divisions 
have been made continuously to bring the Christian 
Churches of East and West together but the Roman 
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Catholic Church does not participate in them since 
it is convinced that the way to Christian unity is 
submission to the Pope at Rome. Co-operation 
among the churches in matters of doctrine and com- 
mon action in grappling with the problems of social 
life have been the main objectives of these movements. 

The second Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches was held at Evanston. It is our hope 
that this movement will be extended to the living 
faiths of mankind. A world civilization can grow 
on the basis of co-operation among religions. It 
will broaden our vision of divine activity in life 
and free us from narrowness and dogmatisrh. All 
the religions are our inheritance and we should 
not squander it away. 

There are bound to be religious differences in the 
world. When wc wish to grow in partnership, we do 
not advocate an undifferentiated universalism or an 
easy indifferentism. We accept differences and plead 
for a healthy growth of unity. It is not our desire 
to obliterate the differences but we wish to use the 
differences to strengthen and enrich partnership. 
We must develop the right temper of mind, a world 
loyalty through a spirit of fellowship among man- 
kind. We should promote free co-operation among 
all who believe in God or an ultimate Spiritual 
Reality. Whatever our religious views may be, we 
are all one family under God. Joachim of Fiore 
spoke of the coming ‘Church of the Spirit’. All 
those who observe the two commandments, ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength and thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’, belong to that 
universal Church. 
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According to the writer of the last book of the 
Bible, there will be no temple in ' the heavenly 
Jerusalem for God will be all in all. 

If we do not take note of the currents of thought 
and aspiration but clain, to speak of infallible truth 
about God, discard the .'anons of social justice, 
overlook that God finds something of himself in 
each religion and not fully in any, if we do not 
develop community of minds in a world that is 
desperately threatened by instruments which we 
ourselves have devised, the number of unbelievers 
will increase and God himself may join the camp of 
unbelievers. 
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International Peace 


Two PROMINENT features of our time are the in- 
creasing unification of the world and the development 
of nuclear weapons. Mankind divided into groups 
determined by geographical conditions and historical 
forces is getting together into a single neighbourhood. 
Individuals who looked upon themselves as members 
of groups representing special interests, racial, 
religious and national, are becoming increasingly 
aware that they belong to a whole, a single family. 
Ties of race and history, common beliefs and loyalties 
which bind men together have been loosened by the 
forces of modern life and the strains of economic 
change. The inventions of science and technology 
which diminish distances, economic penetration, and 
the circulation of ideas through new means of com- 
munications are at \\ork. Civilizations are no more 
remote from each other. In this shrinking world 
wc cannot live without others. This is a condition 
arising out of a series of historical facts and con- 
sequences. The many experiments in international 
co-operation, in education, health, science, culture, 
labour, food and agriculture, the increasing awareness 
of common interests among the peoples of the world, 
the growing interdependence of nations indicate that 
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we are moving towards an international society, a 
family of mankind. George Washington prophesied 
that all nations will become conscious units in ‘the 
great Republic of Humanity at large’. The world is 
our home. 

Yet, it is in ferment. Th' forces of science and 
technology which have helped the unification of the 
world are making the use of force outmoded, a relic 
of the past. There was a time when Governments 
believed in organized warfare. Even when they 
were defeated they did not lose faith in violence. 
They traced their defeat to inadequacy in military 
strength and tried to increase it. Today a war with 
modern nuclear weapons may mean the destruction 
of civilization. In such a conflict there will be no 
distinction between the victor and the vanquished. 
Even non-belligerent nations who do not have any 
nuclear weapons will be involved in it. Nuclear tests, 
scientists warn us, endanger the life and health of 
generations yet unborn. The understanding of 
common danger, the possibility of total annihilation, 
is a constant reminder to us that we should either 
disarm or suffer disaster. 

There is no nation in the world which has not the 
great desire to survive and yet the great Powers are 
increasing steadily their piles of deadly weapons, as 
if driven by some fatality. The unbridled race for 
armaments and the mounting war psychosis show 
that we are confused in our minds about peace and 
friendship among nations. Is it impossible for us to 
say that we are too proud to fight with nuclear 
weapons? It, of course, requires an act of faith. 
Are we incapable of it? 
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Though we define man as a reasoning animal, 
his conduct is not guided by logic and reason. Pas- 
sions, vanity, honour, and short-term interests often 
govern national behaviour. We are victims of local 
pressures and national obsessions. Successive waves 
of internationalism broke on the shores of local pride 
and national vanity. 

This generation has the responsibility for deciding 
whether the human race is to prosper or decline, 
whether our conduct will lead to a beginning or an 
end. It is a challenge that faces us with danger and 
opportunity, world destruction or world peace. It 
is the crisis of the human race. Deuteronomy tells 
us : ‘I call heaven and earth to record this day 
against you, that 1 have set before you life and death, 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose life, that both 
thou and thy seed may live.’^ 

We are asked to choose. But man is tending to 
lose his creativity when he feels that nothing gets 
better, he cannot improve anything, his daily life is 
controlled by pressures and he hears from philoso- 
phers echoes of his anxiety and despair. The change- 
less values of spirit, the pursuit of truth and the prac- 
tice of love which have nourished the great pages of 
history do not seem to be relevant to an age steeped 
in science, deserted by religion and deprived of even 
humanist ideals. We seem to have reached the height 
of irresponsibility. 

It is wrong to assume that events are sweeping 
mankind towards unknown and predestined ends. 
We are not the helpless pawns of natural forces. 
There are no inexorable laws of historic development. 

1 XXX, 10. 
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If we assume historical inevitability, our effort will 
be paralysed, our initiative destroyed and our dignity 
lost. Though man is rooted in nature, he also trans- 
cends nature. Marx is n^ht in holding that we are 
conditioned by our socia' and economic setting but 
we are not determined by it. There is an element in 
man which cannot be accounted for by nature. He 
can sit in judgment on himself. Pascal refers to this 
truth when he says that, though the unthinking forces 
of nature may crush man, they do not know what 
they are doing but he knows. This is his self-con- 
sciousness, his freedom, his superiority to nature. He 
cannot become a mere function of society. ‘The 
greatest mystery,’ Mr. Malraux makes one of his 
characters say in The Walnut Trees of Altenherg, ‘is 
not that we have been flung at random between the 
profusion of the earth and the galaxy of the stars, 
but that in this prison we can fashion images of our- 
selves sufficiently powerful to deny our own nothing- 
ness.’ All these point to the creative role of human 
choice and responsibility. 

Regarding the future there is nothing sure or pre- 
destined or guaranteed. The only certainty is that 
the good will prevail over evil or, as our national 
motto says. Truth will triumph, not falsehood. The 
spirit in man is the source of his freedom. We arc 
free to choose the cause. When once we exercise our 
choice, we may not be able to alter or affect the 
effect. 

History tells us that all those who chose world 
domination by force broke against the rock of moral 
law and came to their end. The Indians and the 
Greeks have a saying : ‘Those whom the gods would 
destroy they first make mad.’ The Pharaohs, the 
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Caesars, and the Hitlers had tried force and failed. 
We are not asked to speak the truth or love our 
neighbour only on condition that the other person 
does it. A great nation has to take courage and 
lead the way. 

We are yet in an early hour of the morning of 
man’s history. His civilized life is hardly ten thou- 
sand years old and even in that period many empires 
and civilizations have appeard and disappeared. We 
see failures and collapses, recoveries and victories. 
We need not assume that our civilization is the final 
expression of human wisdom. Tf we believe in the 
moral government of the world, we will adhere to the 
principles of love and brotherhood, and our civili- 
zation will survive. It will disappear if it does not 
conform to them. 

We have advanced across the centuries. We be- 
lieve in creative evolution. The only absolute in the 
world, Marx says, is change. Let the dead bury the 
dead. The past of exclusive nationalism, racial supe- 
riority is a burden. What counts is the future, the 
promise. We have scrapped bows and arrows, wheels 
and carts. We need today the courage to change, 
to scrap old prejudices, old approaches to interna- 
tional problems. Even as we have adjusted ourselves 
to the machine age, we have to adjust ourselves to 
the nuclear age. 

The crisis that is facing us is not a material or an 
economic crisis; it is not an intellectual crisis. It is 
a moral and spiritual crisis. We have mastered the 
forces of nature. We can produce food from the 
inexhaustible plant life of the sea. Power released 
from the atom and drawn from the sun and the stars 
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can lift from the backs of men the burdens they have 
borne for centuries. We have discovered remedies 
for deadly diseases of body and mind. * By harnessing 
new energies we can raise human well-being to un- 
dreamed of levels. We can produce enough material 
goods to provide for all the ^^eople of the world. The 
old causes of war, hunger, poverty and hopelessness 
need not be there. As men are freed from the battle 
of physical existence, they will press forward in their 
struggle against ignorance, suspicion, malice and 
hatred. Our intellectual achievements are unparallel- 
ed. If, in spite of these possibilities of material 
abundance and intellectual power, peace is still in 
peril, it is due to a cussedness in human nature which 
still persists, a moral blindness, a spiritual affliction 
which we are unable to overcome. We have not yet 
learnt to behave as members of an international com- 
munity, in spite of our membership of the U. N. We 
are suffering from a split mind. Not only has the 
atom been split in our time but our minds, hearts and 
consciences are rent asunder. 

In spite of our great advances in science and tecn- 
nology, we are not far removed from the brute. Ani- 
mals squabble occasionally and fight ferociously at 
the mating season but they do not periodically des- 
troy each other. 

It seems simpler and easier to remake the face of 
the material environment. To remake our inward 
nature, to accept the values of spirit which make for 
creative living, justice, freedom and equality is a 
harder task. In a letter to Joseph Priestley, discoverer 
of oxygen, Benjamin Franklin expressed his convic- 
tion about the limitless progress to be expected of 
science and added the following hope: ‘O that moral 
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science were in a fair way of improvement, that men 
would cease to be wolves to one another and that 
human beings would at length learn what they now 
improperly call humanity.’ The Kingdom of Heaven 
within us is struggling against the brute forces of the 
world. The evil in us has to be conquered. What we 
need is the inner development of man himself, of man 
as a spiritually, morally and socially creative being. 
We need a change of heart, a conversion of the soul. 

In our generation we have had two world wars. 
We won the wars but lost the peace. The victors 
were unable to find the patience necessary for recon- 
ciliation. After the first World War we set up the 
Leagua of Nations but it failed on account of our 
nationalist obsessions. After the second World War 
we set up the United Nations Organization with the 
objective of maintaining peace by removing the causes 
of international tension and creating an international 
order based on justice, freedom and tolerance. Its 
work is greatly hampered by its lack of universality 
and the division of the great Powers into two camps. 
It is this division that carries the threat of war which 
weighs on all peoples of the world. There is tension 
between the ideal of international order and the facts 
of international politics. The prospects of peace are 
bound up with co-operation among the great Powers. 

How can we overcome the present division in the 
world? We cannot adopt the Calvinist view that 
there is only one truth and those who think different- 
ly are inspired by the devil. If we pose the problem 
in terms of absolute good and evil, if we create pic- 
tures in black and white, between religious faith and 
materialistic atheism, between freedom and tyranny, 
we make communication and understanding difficult. 
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Each one says that the love of truth constrains him 
to denounce error. 

The human individual, the strange and significant 
product of evolution, must think of the human family 
as one.' He must look upon his fellowman as a friend 
and collaborator in a com non purpose and not as a 
potential enemy to be fearco hated and killed. He 
should not assume that he has eternal and ultimate 
wisdom and the other absolute folly. No portion of 
mankind was as good as it thought itself or as bad as 
it was thought by its enemies. We must tread an- 
other road in dealing with human relationships. 

Public opinion in America has changed in regard 
to the atom bomb. When only this country had it, 
it was accepted as good since it was capable of stop- 
ping a great war and millions of lives. When other 
countries also developed it, we found its real charac- 
ter as a dangerous weapon which might destroy civi- 
lization. What was once regarded as acceptable is 
now treated as evil. 

When we speak of a ‘free’ world, we are using 
the word ‘free’ in a loose sense. It includes a number 
of unfree military dictatorships, non-democratic 
authoritarian governments, several of which exalt 
race discrimination. Hitler is said to have proclaim- 
ed once: ‘I am making all Germans unfree in order 
to make Germany free.’ We mean by the free world 
non-communist world. It is a negative definition. 

Modern psychiatry tells us that it is no use becoming 
furious at people who behave stupidly or wickedly. 
Instead of losing our tempers with them, we should 
study the reasons for their behaviour. Perhaps it 
may be wise for us to adopt a similar attitude in re- 
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gard to the cold war. Indignation against wrong is 
better than indifference to wrong. But gentleness 
and compassion are better than both. There is a 
temptation to look upon our opponents as inhuman 
monsters, infernal fiends plotting in dark cellars, who 
require to be destroyed for the safety and health of 
the world. But we should try to change the mind of 
our opponents without resorting to force. If we 
disagree with our opponent, it is not a justification 
for destroying him. If he is blind, we should help 
him to see. We must awaken the sense of justice in 
him. We should never weary in our effort to help 
him to cast off his error. Then what is good in 
him will unite with what is good in us and we will 
all march unitedly towards the goal. Cruel methods 
are not necessary even to drive out cruelty. We 
should not use the methods of the devil to drive out 
the devil. Not condemnation of each other but 
mutual education is necessary. Vengeance is God s. 

The present situation calls for repentance, a re- 
cognition of our imperfection and fallibility. It is 
not a question of all doves in communist countries 
or all vultures in others or vice versa. The spirit of 
God transcends man-made curtains. The first step 
we have to take is to look upon our enemies as people 
like ourselves who are anxious to lead quiet, respect- 
able lives. They are like ourselves, fathers, mothers, 
sons and daughters and children. They are men, like 
ourselves with energy and sacrifice, eager to rectify the 
injustices of the world, real or imaginary. We can 
then understand what the reasons are for their be- 
haviour which is so disagreeable to us. We shall then 
realize that their success is the measure of our failure. 

If we are blameless we can judge others, but we 
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are not. At the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City, 
I heard a Negro Spiritual which opened with the line, 
‘Were you there when they crucified the Lord’. We 
are here today when w are crucifying him on the 
cross of power, dominaion, national idolatry and 
racial arrogance. We see .nan’s capacity for mons- 
trous deeds, the susceptibility of even the gifted to 
delusion and of the seemingly decent persons for 
malice and hatred. Out of the heart of our civiliza- 
tion came the two World Wars, persecution of millions 
of people on racial grounds, concentration camps, 
torture chambers and atomic destruction. We acquie- 
sced in all these and even now do not seem prepared 
to put our ideals and insights into practice. We seem 
to be satisfied with dispensing advice and indulging 
in self-righteous warnings. If we wish to stop sub- 
versive movements the flame of social reform should 
burn in our hearts. We must bring the light of a 
new life into the minds and hearts of millions of 
underprivileged men, women and children. 

If we want to convert our opponent, we must not 
always speak of his lower side, his defects and short- 
comings. We must present to him his own higher 
and nobler side. Systems which involve millions of 
people cannot be explained by simple formulas of 
political machinations and intrigues. We must dis- 
cern a human mind and a human heart even in the 
fanatic faces of our opponents who adopt different 
ideologies. Are we certain that there is no freedom 
of intellectual initiative and adventure in the Soviet 
Union? If freedom is the life-blood of science, fan 
we doubt the resilience of the Soviet system which 
has achieved miracles in science, engineering and 
technology even as America has done? There is 
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freedom for the scientist, the artist and the intellectual 
in the Soviet Union and these latter will demand 
freedom in other fields also, for freedom cannot func- 
tion in fractions. As the Soviet people get educated 
and are trained to think independently, they will ask 
for civil liberties, parliamentary opposition, control 
of the bureaucracy by public opinion. No govern- 
ment can trample on the wishes of its people and 
crush their dreams. 

Professor Arthur H. Compton writes: ‘The achieve- 
ments of Russian production in turning out military 
weapons has won our respect and admiration. Their 
planes are excellent, in some respect superior to our 
own. Their guns are of the very highest quality. 
The speed of their development of atomic weapons 
has taken us by surprise. Their advance toward 
practical use of atomic power means that they will 
compete strongly for world leadership in the field. 

‘In education a similar growth has occurred. A 
generation ago the Russian people were largely 
illiterate. Today they are graduating nearly twice as 
many engineers as is the United States. In music 
and drama they have a notable record. 

‘Such educational devolopmcnt cannot occur with- 
out giving a better understanding of the value of free- 
dom. In this regard we can be confident that time is 
working for us. Alrcad> we have seen substantial 
changes occurring behind the Iron Curtain. These 
changes have not been altogether political. The 
fall of T.D. L>senko from his position as dictator of a 
false science of genetics is an example. The fact is 
that Russia is becoming industrially and intellectually 
a modern nation. Whether by gradual change or by 
violent internal upset, we can rely on the universal 
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social forces to bring that great half of the world 
into such a condition that harmonious adjustment 
with the free half becomes possible. And social 
changes arc occurring in Russia at a very fast 
tcmpo.’^ 

Science and technology have relieved mankind of 
degrading drudgery. They have added to man’s com- 
fort, health and enjoyment of existence. The average 
life span of man on earth has been greatly increased. 
Science has added to the dignity and stature of the 
individual. When man is relieved from the battle for 
physical safety, he becomes a little creator. Every 
challenge of science has added to man’s moral stature. 
As we find that the world is much more wonderful 
than we ever dreamt it to be, we are led into new 
fields of awareness, new ranges of attainment, new 
realization of destiny. New knowledge is both a 
challenge and an opportunity. ‘For it is not yet 
known what man may be.’ He must, without haste 
and without rest, strive to reach the quality of human 
greatness, that is, greatness in humanity. Mankind 
is the higher sense of the planet. When it realizes 
its destiny of inward awareness and social compas- 
sion, then the great reconciliation among the peoples 
of the world in which all groups win and no one loses 
will take place. 

If we wish to secure enduring peace, pacts and 
treaties are not enough. The two World Wars 
started with the repudiation of pacts and pledges. 
Peace is not the result of an armed truce or a cold 
war. It is possible only if all nations spontaneously 

1 Atomic Quest (1956), pp. 351-352 
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accept the ideals of justice, freedom and decency, 
justice for all nations, freedom for all men of good- 
will and decency in our international behaviour. The 
new civilization is open to all people who believe in 
fundamental values, in spite of race or creed. The 
limits of the community are world-wide and arc de- 
cided by attitudes of mind and not frontiers of geo- 
graphy. Our civilization is not altogether bankrupt. 
It can yet lead us to a freer, juster, friendlier world. 

If the disordered pattern of our society is to be 
set right, we have to fashion a peace that will assure 
justice and individual liberty to all and remove the 
injustices which are the sources of unrest and conflict. 
To establish peace, we must remove the conditions 
which make for wars. 

We are living in a period of great change and 
rising aspiration. There are some forces in human 
nature which cannot be destroyed, such as love of 
one’s soil. Nationalism is a decisive factor in modern 
history. It can be kept pure only if the nationals of 
a country have a human feeling for all men. From 
the love of our country we must progress to a love of 
mankind. It should not develop into a hatred of 
other nations. No nation should desire to promote 
its interests at the expense of others. Genuine nation- 
alism is consistent with membership in an inter- 
national order. The principle of variety in unity 
should guide the behaviour of all nations. If we 
suppress national aspirations and support feudalism 
and reaction, we lose the battle. We must assist 
subject nations to win their freedom. The U. N. 
Organization should devise a machinery for effecting 
peaceful changes and completing the unfinished move- 
ments for independence. 
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It is our duty to promote racial harmony. Racial 
injustice is the raw material of strife. Human beings 
should not be deprived of their dignity on account of 
their race or colour. Men of social conscience are 
everywhere striving to ren ove racial discrimination. 
If we acquiesce in racial segi ^gation, we participate in 
something unclean. Enlightened self-interest demands 
the removal of this injustice as soon as possible. It 
is not merely self-interest. It is fellow-feeling. In 
our country we have troubles about caste discrimina- 
tion and untouchability which we are striving to 
eliminate. 

Again, internationalism should be not only politi- 
cal but economic also. Even as within a nation the 
more fortunate persons are called upon to assist the 
less fortunate ones, so in the international world the 
more favoured ones should assist the less advanced. 
We have now food surpluses in some countries and 
starving peoples in others. All men have a right to 
be fed, clothed and sheltered. Their minds should 
be trained and their spirits nourished. Backward 
nations should be helped to acquire the economic 
apparatus by which they can raise themselves. Our 
fight should be against hunger, disease and illiteracy. 
It is possible to free humanity from these scourges 
If we do not, the revolution of the destitute and the 
desperate will shake the world 

Those who suffer from privation and poverty are 
attracted by other alternatives which can hardly 
worsen their position. A sense of hopelessness among 
the people is a potent cause of upheavals. People 
will put up with any amount of political terror if they 
are earning and eating. Millions in Asia and Africa 
are intent on improving their material condition; 
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until that happens they will not find the values of 
freedom. Human beings generally resort to violence 
when pressed by economic want. The unequal dis- 
tribution of power and wealth, the wide differences 
of health and education among the nations of man- 
kind, are the sources of discord in the modern world, 
its greatest challenge — and if unchecked, its greatest 
danger. We should look upon the world as one unit. 
We need a world economic development programme. 
If we do not wish to destroy the world, advanced 
nations should set apart a small fraction of their 
national income for the purpose of this programme. 
We have the insight. Why do we not have the zeal? 
When we know that the future of underprivileged 
countries is unpredictable, why is it that we do not 
have a sense of urgency, conviction, passion, warmth? 
Why are we not stirred by the idea of one world 
which will compel us to liberate the poor and the 
exploited strata of our society? 

If we assist subject nations to become free, if 
racial determination is removed and if underpri- 
vileged countries are helped to raise their standards 
of living, the root causes of conflict will disappear. 

An international society is the goal to which we are 
moving. We cannot reverse the processes of history. 
There must, however, be a machinery for enforcing 
the rule of law among the nations of the world. In 
a disarmed world we should have an effective United 
Nations with a police force universally recognized 
and respected. While it should not interfere with the 
internal affairs of nations, it should protect all nations 
against lawlessness and aggression from outside. No 
single nation has the right to police the world but all 
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nations can contribute their equitable share to the 
U. N. force. We should transcend in some measure 
our national sovereignty for the sake of the survival 
of the human race even as individuals have given up 
the right to enforce thei. will by force. 

Common interests transcend differences of ideo- 
logy. We can mobilize the consciences of our con- 
temporaries, even those living in communist countries, 
for shaping a better future for humanity. The 
peoples and governments of the world, whatever their 
ideologies may be, are interested, in this age of the 
conquest of outer space, in preserving peace and 
averting war. There is no magic formula or short- 
cut solution to peace. We may proceed step by step, 
reach limited agreements, improve the political cli- 
mate, strengthen the confidence among nations and 
foster policies of live and let live, of co-existence. 
It is the only way to develop a moral community in 
which we can live together and work for a fuller life of 
our peoples and remove the greatest fear, which is 
fear itself. 

It is therefore essential for the leaders of the 
great Powers to start negotiations in an atmosphere 
of goodwill, sincerity and imagination, with a deter- 
mination to reach agreement. Whatever the difficul- 
ties may be, the search for reaching agreement should 
not be abandoned. 

Many years ago, Alexander Hamilton wrote to 
Mr. Rufus King who was American Minister in 
Britain that This country will ere long assume an 
attitude correspondent with its great destinies — 
majestic, efficient and operative of great things. A 
noble career lies before it.’ Leadership cannot be 
exercised by the weak, ndyam dtmd balahJnena labhyafi. 
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The way of peace requires that men and nations 
should recognize their common humanity and use 
weapons of integrity, reason, patience, understanding 
and love. There are many forces at work which 
give us hope and assurance. Even if we fail, we 
should not give up our efforts. Failure we have 
with us always, but man possesses an unconquerable 
self that through failure and tragedy may rise to 
higher reaches of spiritual victory by the transcen- 
dence of evil. 
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The Metaphysical Quest 


The metaphysical temperament which seeks to 
penetrate behind the limited knowledge which comes 
to us through sense perception and interpret the 
nature of the world by means of general ideas has 
characterized the Indian mind from the beginning of 
its history. The German mind has been reputed for 
its profundity of thought, imaginative power and the 
capacity to probe into the depths of human ex- 
perience. There are two paradoxical aphorisms of 
Goethe which reveal the inquiring .spirit of the 
German mind. ‘Man must persist in his belief that 
the incomprehensible is comprehensible, otherwise he 
would cease to explore.’ ‘The highest happiness of a 
rational being is to have explored what is explorable 
and quietly to revere what is unexplorable.’ To at- 
tempt to see things, persons and events in their inter- 
relationship is inevitable to the human mind. Meta- 
physical ideas are founded on a basic awareness of 
what is implied in experience and cannot be altogether 
justified by scientific measurement or rational logic. 
We cannot attain clarity in regard to them. Those 
who were greatly impressed by the triumphs of 
science found systems of metaphysics irrelevant, if 
not meaningless. While the scientifically inclined 
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were hostile to metaphysical views, the religiously 
inclined felt that the prevalent systems of speculative 
idealism dwarfed the nature of the human individual 
and permitted the intrusion of reason into the realm 
of faith. The individual loses his significance if the 
whole universe is the march of the Absolute. So 
protests were made against the doctrine of Absolute 
Idealism in the interests of scientific knowledge and 
the significance of the individual. Science and faith 
were both opposed to metaphysics. 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857) and Soren Kierkega- 
ard (1813-1855) appeared about the same time. But 
their hostile reactions to Hegelian Idealism were not 
taken seriously at the time. They have now become 
articulate and attractive to many thinking people. 
The two wars which we had in one generation, the 
political and social upheavals through which we 
passed, the general misery and hopelessness of life 
have resulted in a state of disruption, disillusionment 
and despair. .In the state of intellectual confusion 
and spiritual prostration, we are taking to all sorts 
of remedies, theological orthodoxy (Karl Barth), 
neo-scholasticism (Jacques Maritain and Etienne 
Gilson), Marxist Materialism, Logical Positivism or 
Nihilistic Existentialism. We wish to be saved, at 
any cost, from a sense of lostness, homelessness and 
these systems profess to give us a sense of belonging. 

Sooner or later we have to come to grips with 
life, find our bearings and reach certain beliefs and 
values. It is not a question of whether we should 
have a metaphysics or not for we all have one. The 
question is whether it is to be an unexamined and 
even unconscious metaphysics or a system of ordered 
thought which is deliberately achieved. Even 
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systems of Logical Positivism and Existentialism, 
which revolt against metaphysics, set forth meta- 
physical views. 

Comte claimed that ther ' are three stages of mental 
development. In the first tage the theological men 
seek to explain the world in terms of myths. In the 
second, the metaphysical men seek to account for 
things by devising speculative, rationalistic theories. 
But the third stage, the positivist, is that of modern 
science, in which we are content to trace, discover 
and record what is observed to happen without 
trying to go beyond facts. Metaphysics for Comte 
was pre-scientific and is superseded by science. The 
positivism developed by Comte was not a theory but 
a method, which sought in every field for scientific 
explanations instead of theological dogmas or 
metaphysical speculations. 

Logical Positivism wishes to adopt the empirical 
method. Its revolt against idealism did not in the 
early stages mean a revolt against metaphysics. 
G. E. Moore, for example, said in 1910 that ‘the 
most important and interesting thing which philoso- 
phers have tried to do was to give a general des- 
cription of the whole of the universe’.^ Bertrand 
Russell announced in 1918 his intention of setting 
forth ‘a certain kind of metaphysic’. He developed 
a system of metaphysical realism. Paul Natorp 
(1854-1924), the co-founder of the Marburg School, 
speaks of an ascent from the world of contradiction 
to a region of pure harmony and unrestricted 
affirmation. 

1 Some Main Problems of Philosophy (1953), p. 1 

- The Philosophy of Logical Atomism 
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Ludwig Wittgenstein became the starting point of 
two different schools of philosophy, Linguistic 
Analysis and Logical Positivism. He tells us that 
all true propositions are contained in the natural 
sciences and philosophy cannot make any true as- 
sertions on its own account. Its sole function is to 
clarify our thoughts. 

The function of philosophy is the analysis of 
science and its logic and language. We cannot 
seriously consider questions of philosophy unless 
they are precisely stated. But linguistic analysis is 
itself an approach to metaphysical thinking. Logical 
Positivism has great respect for science and mathe- 
matics and has developed a distaste for metaphysics. 
It affirms that metaphysics is in principle impossible 
or meaningless. It adopts the verification principle 
as the criterion of meaningfulness or significance. 
The meaning of any statement is evident from the 
way in which it could be verified. It is assumed 
that verification must always terminate in empirical 
observation or sense experience. The only ex- 
ceptions are the analytic formulas as those of 
mathematics which do not require to be empirically 
verified. The statements of metaphysicians and 
theologians, and moral and aesthetic judgments 
could not be empirically verified and therefore they 
arc non-significant, meaningless. 

Only statements require to be empirically verified 
and not commands, entreaties, promises, interjections 
or expressions of intention. 

Many difficulties arise here. First, positivists 
themselves have expressed metaphysical convictions 
like the doctrine of physicalism. When we speak of 
rivers and mountains, flowers and fruits, birds and 
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animals, when we classify the objects of the world, 
we are on the metaphysical track leaning to empirical 
realism. When science speaks of the world as having 
a continuous structure \nd uses the concepts of 
nature, cause, law, it is marking metaphysical as- 
sumptions about the struc ure and continuity of 
nature. What gives value to scientific discoveries is 
derived from a source other than science itself. 
Logical positivism which rejects the validity of meta- 
physics on the ground that metaphysical statements 
are incapable of empirical verification is itself a 
metaphysical view that sense experience is all and 
any statement that cannot be tested by it is un- 
intelligible, meaningless. 

Is experience limited to sense experience? We 
cannot deny the experience of purpose, of choice, of 
vision, of beauty, of apprehension, of truth, though 
they may not be capable of scientific measurement. 

Husserl’s phenomenology is an attempt to be as 
empirical and realistic about the world of thought 
as other empiricists have been about the world of 
sense-perception. Husserl holds that the ideas of 
which we are aware in thought are objectively real 
even as are the things with which we are in contact 
in sense-perception. If the latter exist as we perceive 
them, the former subsist as we think them. We 
must develop that intensity of intellectual vision by 
which we shall see the ideas which subsist in the 
world of thought as they really are, in all the detail 
of their logical structure. 

Again we have experience of values, of the worid 
of spirit. We speak of (/a rsafut, seeing, vision, when 
the soul is peneirated by a Being that is immensely 
more powerful than itself. The soul turns inwards 
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and concentrates in the central part of its being when, 
withdrawn from body and space, beyond relation 
and time it enters into the presence of Divine 
Creativity. This is not a rare or privileged event. 
No one is so poor as not to have felt its light and 
liberation. Whether wc speak of union or com- 
munion with God or commitment to God we have 
an experience which is spiritual, not perceptual or 
conceptual. It is true that we have no other source 
of knowledge than experience but this experience is 
of different kinds, of scientific laws, of moral obli- 
gation, of spiritual reality. 

Again we have both direct and indirect veri- 
fication. This building is tall. It can be verified 
directly; the theory of relativity is verified by its 
consequences in so far as they are calculated and ob- 
served. This is indirect verification. Any meta- 
physical theory can be verified indirectly by its 
adequacy to account for the observed facts. Specu- 
lative metaphysics is a tenable inquiry with a field 
of its own. 

Indian philosophic thought finds an empirical 
basis for its conclusions. By an examination of 
given facts, it constructs a theory of Reality, which 
has logical consistency and empirical adequacy. 
Reality is what is ideally intelligible. Bradley says, 
what may he, if it must be, it is. 

Modern philosophic thought is reverting to the 
ancient concept of the world ds samsura, perpetual 
movement, a procession of events which supersede 
one another. The world we know, which science 
studies, is process. It is not complete in its present 
situation. It derives from the past and moves into 
the future. Does it reveal another beyond itself? 
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If it does, what is its relation to the process itself? 
Is this process purposeful? These are questions of 
metaphysics which we cannot avoid raising though 
we may not be able to answer them satisfactorily. 

Science tells us that t'ere is regularity, a law 
discernible in the cosmic process. There is not only 
movement but the movement seems to have a 
direction. No situation is exactly identical with the 
past out of which it has arisen. The element of 
novelty is not altogether predictable from the past 
though it may be related to the past which we notice 
when once it occurs. The cosmic process is not a 
never-ending repetition of a limited number of 
situations. The present adds significance to the 
character of the past and may pave the way for the 
realization of unexpected possibilities of the future. 

If a tree grows from the seed and the child grows 
from an embryo, we seem to be justified in assuming 
a purposeful quality in the life experience of these 
units. Does not the story of the life-process indicate 
a directional significance? The vast astronomical 
and geological processes have provided the environ- 
ment required for the appearance and development 
of life. From life arises animal mind, from animal 
mind human intelligence and from it spirit, wisdom, 
compassion, joy. 

The very effort of man to know the secrets of 
nature, to sit in judgment on it indicates his parti- 
cipation in the creative process. The scientist’s self- 
dedication and moral concern show the primacy of 
the living spirit in him. 

Marxism which is aware of the cosmic process 
and its trends tells us that matter itself is dialectical. 
But matter and dialectic do not mix. We cannot 
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attribute to matter the dialectical behaviour which 
Hegel gives to mind. Engels in his Dialectic of 
iVt7/wre observes: ‘Our mastery of it [nature] consists 
in the fact that we have the advantage over all other 
beings of being able to know ai.d correctly apply its 
laws.’ The human subject is superior to the object. 
Nature and human existence are not self-explanatory. 

The world can be interpreted in terms of the 
activity of a Being who transcends it. Even as there 
is continuity between the seed and the tree, the child 
and the man, there seems to be a continuing identity 
which endures through all changes of process. This 
identity finds expression in the variations and 
changes of the process, in the potentiality of energy, 
in the direction of biological growth, in social 
change. The human being enduring through the 
years is an image of the larger identity of the whole 
to which he is related. That is why he is capable of 
participating in the work of that larger Spirit who 
is the meaning of the universe discovered at the end 
though implied from the beginning. The evidence 
for this ultimate identity is to be discovered not in 
the interstices of knowledge but in the whole process, 
with its ordered and progressive character. Sarhkara, 
for example, tells us that there is a fundamental 
principle standing behind and bevond the world 
process which inspires and informs the process 
which is steadily manifesting new values. 

ekasyapi kiitasthasya citta-tdratamyat 
judnaisvaryundm ahhi\ yak till parena 
purena hhuyasi hhavati. 

In 17S4 Herder published ihc iirst part of his 
Ideas for a Philosophical History of Marik imi: In it 
he argues that all things are actuated by a single 



spiritual principle, which works differently at dif- 
ferent levels but is essentially one in its operations. 
Even Thomas Hardy in his The Dynasts saw the 
world not as a machine but as a living organism 
moving to a purpose, namely, redemption. The 
Immanent Will is gropmg towards self-knowledge. 
It has resulted in the evi^lution of the human soul 
whose active and increasing self-knowledge is the 
highest expression of the Universal Force. 

Bergson, Alexander, Llyod Morgan and White- 
head develop a view of the universe in which spiritual 
values have a determining role. Science reveals to 
us that there is a spiritual presence greater than man. 
The end of man is to place himself in harmony with 
this presence. 

In India religion and metaphysics were not 
divorced from each other. In all the Scriptures 
rational scrutiny of religious thought is insisted on. 
There can be no retreat from modernity and science. 
Metaphysical effort gives to religious thought dignity 
and strength. 

The Existentialist rejection of metaphysics is based 
on the recognition of the inadequacy and relativity 
of scientific knowledge. Existentialism is not a 
specific doctrine. It is a way of thinking which 
takes self-conscious existence as the proper subject 
and point of departure for philosophy. To exist is 
to be a self-conscious being vividly aware of himself 
and engaged in a great personal adventure. 

Existentialism attacks the idealist position which 
looks upon world history as the march of the 
Absolute Spirit in which the human individual has 
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little part. But all historical acts are acts of men. 
Men make history. 

Existentialism is empirical in its method. While 
the older empiricists applied their belief to nature, 
Existentialists apply it to human existence. The 
Upanisads ask us to know the self: atmdnam viddhi. 
The Bhagavadgitd says that of all types of knowledge 
the knowledge of the Self is the most important. We 
must achieve a profound understanding of what is 
meant to be human. The knowledge aimed at is 
not phychological knowledge which is after all a 
species of scientific knowledge. Psychology gives us 
the mechanism and conditions of existence. It 
breaks man into a series of fragments which are 
studied by the different sciences. Man is treated as 
an object among objects, emptied of spiritual orienta- 
tion and moral certitude. Instead of individuals 
science gives us concepts, doctrines. Man becomes 
a collection of ideas, feelings and desires. A tennis 
ball is an object but man is both subject and object 
to himself. Existentialism attempts to study the 
meaning and values of existence. For this we have 
to pass beyond science. 

Religions, especially Hinduism and Buddhism, 
describe the broad features of human life, the 
pervasiveness of suffering in a way not wholly alien 
to the doctrine of the Existentialists. The world is 
subject to time, historicity, change. Life is haunted 
by death, beauty by decay. Nothing abides; every- 
thing passes away. What remedy avails against this 
malady of mankind? The Upanisad writer prays: 
‘Lead me from the unreal to the real; lead me from 
darkness to light; lead me from death to immortality.’ 
Lead me from the world of time to the reality of 
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eternal life. The Buddha saw the world to be full of 
suffering, sickness, old age and death. The last of 
the four sights he encountered was that of a recluse, 
with a radiant and tranquil face, who answered the 
Buddha’s question by si iting that he was in search 
of liberation from time, Seing afraid of birth and 
death. Indian thinkers take birth and death and 
not merely death as symbolic of time. Impressed 
by the vanity of our projects, the futility of our 
achievements, the restlessness of temporal life, its 
confusions and contradictions, its ultimate nothing- 
ness, the Buddha tells us that each one has to pass 
through it all in order to fulfil himself and recognize 
at the depth of all struggle the lasting peace of 
nirvana. The Buddhist asks: Why am 1 bound to 
be what I am? Why should I wear the mask of 
this personality and endure its destiny with all its 
limitations and delusions? How can I attain another 
state, that of not being anything particular beset 
by limitations and qualities that restrict my pure 
unbounded being? St. Paul asks: Who shall deliver 
me from the body of death? He announces that 
‘the last enemy to be destro>ed is death’. Augustine 
speaks to us of the ceaseless unrest which marks the 
temporal life of the individual'. 

The psychological dissatisfaction with the 
meaninglessness of the world is the stimulus to the 
metaphysical quest. Man is dissatisfied with his 
finitude because he has infinite longings. His onto- 
logical interest is a challenge to transcend the human 
predicament and seek another world, a new level of 
being. Man becomes aware of his linitude because 
of his potential infinity. When he is aware of his 
existential situation, he becomes aware of the power 
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of Being in him. When he is aware of his sin, this 
consciousness is the shadow of the absolute standard 
in him. It is a demand which the soul makes on 
itself. It is not God’s judgment but man’s own 
judgment on himself. He knows and applies the 
absolute standard because he participates in the 
nature of the Absolute. According to Advaita 
Vedanta, the reality of Brahman the Supreme Being 
does not need to be proved since it is a datum of 
consciousness, bound up with the consciousness of 
man’s own existence. 

Being is the answer to meaninglessness. Being 
does not have its consummation in nothingness. 
Death is not all. The transition from becoming to 
Being is an attempt at the restoration of metaphysics. 
Religious life is the life lived in the power of Being. 
It fosters and develops the metaphysical urge and 
ministers to the need in man for adoration. 

In recent European thought Kant may be treated 
as the forerunner of both Positivism and Exis- 
tentialism. At the beginning of the Critique of Pure 
Reason he says that because our knowledge arises in 
experience that is no proof that it is derived from 
experience. Kant distinguishes three levels of 
cognitive activity: the Aesthetic with the forms of 
perception, the .Analytic with the categories of the 
understanding, and the Dialectic with the Ideas of 
Reason. The categories of the understanding are 
a pnori conceptions, structural tendencies of the 
mind without which we cannot have knowledge of 
sensible phenomena. They are not logical abs- 
tractions but active manifestations of the unifying 
principle of mind. They apply to objects of sense 
as conforming to the universal conditions of a pos- 
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sible experience, phenomena, and not to things as 
such, noumena. A transcendent use of these a priori 
principles is illegitimate. 

While the categories of the understanding are 
immanent, that is, ad\ quately realized in sense- 
experience, the Ideas of Reason are transcendent. 
No objects can be presented in experience that are 
adequate to them, the subject, the supersensible 
substance from which conscious phenomena derive, 
the object, the world, the totality of external pheno- 
mena and God, the union of subject and object, the 
source and unity of all existence. Though the Ideas 
of Reason have no objects in a possible experience, 
they are yet the ideals of all experience. We cannot 
apply the categories of the understanding to them. 
The soul, the world and God are not substances and 
causes. If we apply the categories, we get the 
pseudo-sciences of Rational Psychology, Rational 
Cosmology and Rational Theolog> . The Ideas 
indicate the aspirations of thought, the demands and 
dreams which we cannot relinquish. There is no 
science of objects answering to the Ideas of Reason, 
though we are obliged to act as if there were such 
objects. Our cognitive activity rests on a faith and 
a hope. 

Everything empirical is conditioned and relative 
while the Ideas are absolute and unconditioned. 
Moral life gives a deeper meaning to the Ideas of 
Reason The intuitive apprehension of the moral 
law is different from the logical apprehension of 
objects in space and time. Kant tells us that we can 
have apprehension of the unconditioned. ‘After we 
have denied the power of speculative reason to make 
any progress in the sphere of the super-sensible it still 
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remains to be considered whether data do not exist 
in our practical cognition which enables us to render 
determinate the transcendent character of the un- 
conditioned, and in this way, as metaphysics seeks, 
to over-step the bounds of all possible experience 
with our a priori knowledge— which knowledge, 
however, is valid only from the practical point of 
view.’ What metaphysics tries in vain to prove by 
purely intellectual means is all the time accepted by 
the ordinary man on the basis of practical or moral 
experience. It is not an object of scientific 
knowledge but of rational faith. In his inaugural 
Dissertation, Kant speaks of intuitus intellectualis. 
The ideals of truth, goodness and beauty are the 
expressions of the Spirit in us. Their objects are 
ontological, the very substance of being. The con- 
tents of spiritual consciousness are the conditions of 
human knowledge, morality and aesthetic life. The 
unconditioned principles are more Ideas of Spirit 
than of Reason. Sense, Understanding, and Reason 
are the three ways in which the Spirit in us functions. 
The appeal of metaphysics is to a judgment more 
basic than cither sense-experience or rational logic. 
It attempts to assess the reasons for and the limita- 
tions implicit in the presuppositions of science and 
logic. 

Kierkegaard speaks of the existential dread but 
the dread is what spurs the individual to that leap of 
despair which is faith. It is the dread of the soul 
suspended between finite existence and its infinite 
possibility. Kierkegaard’s work The Concept of 
Dread ends with the words: ‘So soon as psychology 
has finished with dread it has nothing to do but to 
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deliver it over lo dogmatics.’® When Kierkegaard 
speaks of the power of angst over existence, it is 
with the intention of helping man to escape from 
that power. Man’s awareness of angst makes the 
world for him a desolation. His analysis of human 
existence was made whh an apologetic purpose. 
Kierkegaard affirms i.'^at the transition from 
psychology to dogma is always an act of faith and 
not one of logical necessity. He denounces meta- 
physical system-building as found in Hegel, in the 
same way in which Luther protests against the 
intrusion of Aristotelian philosophy into the King- 
dom of Faith.'* For Kierkegaard man’s relationship 
to God is what makes him human. 

The great German thinker Paul Natorp reminds 
us of an Indian teacher who adopts silence as the 
best expression of the great mystery. Truth exists 
by Its own majesty. Its language is silence. When 
we sit near a seer, he does not deliver a message but 
we sense the consuming heat and the kindlinj? light 
of his spirit. He creates a mood, a temper rather 
than a conviction or a belief. To be born again and 
become as a little child was for Natorp the highest 
goal a man can reach and he feels that nobody has 
achieved it, not even Jesus. This religious back- 
ground determines the philosophical ascent from the 

^ E. T. by Walter Lowene (1946), p. 145 

^ Martin Luther writes: ‘All the articles of our Christian 
belief are, when considered rationally, just as impossible and 
mendacious and preposterous. Eaith, however, is completely 
abreast of the situation. It grips reason by the throat, and 
strangles the beast.' On this Karl Barth makes the renvirk: 
‘He who can hear this, let him hear it, for it is the beginning 
and end of history.' — Professor H. J. Paton: The Miniern Frc^ 
(ticamcnr (\955), pp. 119-120 
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world of confusion and contradiction to a region of 
pure harmony and unrestricted affirmation.® 

Sartre’s Existentialism, though avowedly atheistic, 
lends considerable support to a spiritual view of the 
universe. He gives us a way of thought which seeks 
to be baptized into faith. He affirms that even if 
God did exist, man would still have to be his own 
saviour. We should be brave enough to face reality 
and not accept consoling myths contrived to give us 
peace of mind. We must be prepared to live 
with angst. 

Albert Camus tells us that the myth of Sisyphus® 
teaches us the hopelessness and futility of man’s 
situation. We have to roll the rock of existence 
without any hope of rest or of finding any meaning 
in our life. He calls man’s relation to the universe 
as Absurd but he contends that this relation is to be 
fulfilled through courage and reason on man’s part. 
This is, however, a sign of man’s faith in himself. 

For Martin Heidegger, authentic existence is one 
in which man finds himself and unauthentic existence 
is one in which the individual is lost and scatters 
himself in the world. He is uprooted when he falls 
into the world; he is not then disturbed by the 
ultimate issues of existence. When his security is 

** Bradley looked upon ihe universe as fragmentary, dis- 
joined, irrational. He pointed out that everything which is 
taken to be true or real is self-contradictory and therefore, 
dismissed as mere appearance. It is quite alien to the nature 
of Reality which is to be found only in the Absolute, which 
neither is nor contains a number of things. In the Absolute 
all separation is overcome, all d.siinciions vanish, all relations 
are merged. 

® The Myth oj Siyvphu.s and Other E\.\ay\. E. T. by Justin 
O'Brien (1955' 
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taken away from him the mood of anxiety breaks in 
to shatter his contentment. He has then a sense of 
alienation, that he is cut off from his true self and 
its authentic possibilities. Evil is a falling away of 
man from himself, from hiS authentic being. When 
the original possibilities c re lost or are rendered 
inaccessible, we have a sta^e of fallenness. The 
deeper his fall into the world the further is he from 
himself. To restore authenticity means to unify the 
scattered self, so that it is withdrawn from false 
concerns and stands in its original possibilities. 
Conscience is the call of the authentic self to the 
fallen self. For Heidegger we approach most closely 
and intimately to reality in human existence. By 
analysing self-consciousness where reality discloses 
itself to us, we will attain knowledge of the objective 
nature of things. By profound metaphysical thinking 
we can overcome the self-estrangement of our 
existence, get reconciled to reality and give meaning 
and hope to our existence. 

For Karl Jaspers, existence is not an idea but the 
most concrete form of experience. It has not the 
character which abstract ideas have. To know one- 
self as a finite being in a world which conditions and 
restricts one’s liberty is to know oneself as trans- 
cended. All that exists tries fo get beyond itself. 
‘Man cannot remain himself except by living in a 
relationship with the Transcendent.’ When Jaspers 
insists that man is ‘open to the Transcendent’, he is 
referring to the capacity of man to transcend himself. 
The conviction of the meaninglessness of life leads 
us to a new being which promises Creativity, meaning 
and hope. There is need for believing that below 
the actuality of existence there is the mystery of Being. 
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Philosophy is said to be a darsana, a vision, a new 
way of seeing beyond the horizons of time. When 
this seeing, which is a sudden growth in understand- 
ing, occurs our whole outlook on the world is trans- 
formed. When Bergson defines metaphysics as ‘the 
science which claims to dispense with symbols’ he 
means that it seeks the intuitive vision of the Real 
beyond the distorting forms of conceptual thought. 

Religion is not a philosophical proposition, not a 
historical life. It is a personal discovery that the 
apparently indifferent world conceals as its reality an 
intimate concern for each individual, as of parent for 
child." ‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock: if 
any man hear my voice, and open the door, I will 
come in to him and will sup with him and he 
with me.’ 

Eternal life does not take us away from the world 
of time. It reveals to us the world as a reflection of 
the Divine splendour and the bond of its unity. The 
world is not a threat to man’s authentic being. We 
have to live in the world with the perspective of the 
eternal. Man’s true life is not one of material 
security. His life then is one built on sand. His 
authentic existence of understanding and love is one 
built on rock. Man is essentially a creator dealing 
with existence which aspires to Being. He is not a 
lonely ego in an impersonal natural order. He 
becomes a pulsating centre of action by the submis- 
sion of his will to the Transcendent. By his sub- 
mission the soul becomes both acting and acted. Its 
freedom coincides with the Divine Activity. Its sole 
end is to perfect the creation of the human species. 

7 Bhagavadgita, XI. 44 
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When charged with the vision of unity, the self 
returns to the world of action, bringing with it a new 
comprehension of its relation to others, seeing both 
itself and them as personal entities bound together 
in a process of mutual creation. Its activity has a 
religious significance and must be understood in the 
light of a universal and divinely inspired creative 
process, whose end is the union of all human beings. 

This view is the only answer to the casual 
character of our lives where we do not have any 
significant purpose, where we are alarmed by life’s 
risks and uncertainties, where we do not have faith 
in the future. 

The revolt of modern philosophy in its Positivist 
and Existentialist forms has been a healthy and 
liberating influence. But we cannot rest content 
with revolt. We need constructive philosophy, an 
articulation of ultimate presuppositions about the 
world we live in. This is possible only by hard 
metaphysical thinking. Faith has to be a rational 
one. Metaphysics is not the enemy of faith. It 
alone can restore to men the spiritual wholeness 
which they seek to attain but fail to do. It is the 
metaphysical effort that gives dignity to the human 
species. No culture can last unless it supports this 
effort and encourages the confidence that man is 
capable of insight into the nature of the process in 
which he participates. 
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The Asian View of Man 


The Asian view of man is not very much dilTerent 
from the ancient European view of man. I do not 
believe in the pseudo-science of national or continental 
psychology which affirms that all Asians are this and 
all Europeans are that. The history of any people is 
slightly more complicated than these sweeping state- 
ments would suggest. As a matter of fact, the Asian 
and the European peoples had common beginnings 
and developed from them relatively independent 
views and acquired certain features which marked 
them from each other. 

In spite of var>ing developments, the different 
peoples of Asia possess a number of features in com- 
mon, which will justify our speaking of an Asian 
view of man. This view is essentially a religious 
one. All the living faiths of mankind had their 
origin in Asia; Confucianism and Taoism in China; 
Hinduism. Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism in India; 
Zoroastrianism in Iran; Judaism and Christianity in 
Palestine; and Islam in Arabia. The religions 
adopted by the Western people are all derived from 
Asia. In a short space it will not be possible to 
deal in detail with the different religious develop- 
ments. I shall content myself with a statement of 
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the Indian point of view, with which I happen to be 
somewhat familiar. Besides, Indian culture has 
influenced a large part of Asia’s thought and art and 
afl'ected other parts of ^he world also. Peoples of 
different races, language. . and cultures met on the 
soil of India; and, though we read of occasional 
clashes, they have settled down as members of a 
common civilization whose primary characteristics 
are faith in an unseen reality, of which all life is a 
manifestation, the primacy of spiritual experience, 
a rigid adherence to intellectual norms, and an 
anxiety for harmonizing apparent opposites. 

The one doctrine by which Indian culture is best 
known to the outside world is that of /r// ivam asi. 
The eternal is in one’s self. The Real which is the 
inmost of all things is the essence of one's own soul. 
The sage whose passions are at rest sees within 
himself the majesty of the great Real. Because there 
is the reflection of the Divine in man, the individual 
becomes sacred. If we try to possess man as flesh 
or as mind to be moulded, we fail to recognize that 
he is essentially the unseizable who bears the image 
and likeness of God and is not the product of natural 
necessity. Man is not something thrown off, as it 
were, in a cosmic whirl. As a spiritual being, he is 
lifted above the level of the natural and the social 
world. He is essentially subject, not object. Modern 
Existentialism points out that a type of thought which 
dominates the treatment of objects is inadequate to 
the thinker, the existing individual. His inward 
reality is not to be equated with the qualitie s by 
which he is defined or the external relations by which 
he is bound. We know the self not in the sense we 
know the object. When we look inwards we find a 
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limit to our knowledge of the inner life. The self is 
deeper than the perceptions, thoughts, and feelings. 
We cannot see it or define it, for it is that which 
does the seeing and the defining. It is the eye which 
is not the object but the subject of our knowing. It 
can be grasped, not by thought, but by our whole 
being. Then we lealize the existential presence of 
the ultimate reality in each individual. 

The Indian classic, the BhagavadgUd, speaks of 
the spirit of man as immortal. Weapons do not 
cleave the Self, fire does not burn him. waters do not 
make him wet, nor does the wind make him dry. 
He is uncleavable, he cannot be burnt, he can be 
neither wetted nor dried; he is eternal, all pervading, 
unchanging, immovable; he is the same forever. 

The term ‘personality’ is derived from the laiin 
persona, which means literally the mask that is worn 
over the face by the actor on the stage, the mask 
through which he sounds his part. The actor is an 
unknown, anonymous being who remains intrinsically 
aloof from the play. He is unconcerned with the 
enacted sufferings and passions. The real being is 
concealed, shrouded, veiled in the costumes of the 
play. To break from the confines of personality 
into the unfathomed reaches of his true being requires 
disciplined effort. By penetrating through the 
layers of the manifest personality, the individual ar- 
rives at the unconcerned actor of life. Man is more 
than the sum of his appearances. When Crito asks: 
‘In what way shall we bury you, Socrates?’ Socrates 
answers: ‘In any way you like, but first catch me, 
the real me. Be of good cheer, my dear Crito, and 
say that you are burying my body only, and do with 
that whatever is usual and what you think best.’ 
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The Indian thinkers do not oppose nature to 
spirit. When the natural life of man comes to itself, his 
spiritual being becomes manifest. Man’s final growth 
rests with himself. His future is not solely deter- 
mined, like that of other mimals, by his biological 
past. It is controlled by his own plans for the 
universe. Man is not an insignificant speck in a 
depersonalized universe. When we overlook the 
inward subjectivity of man, lose ourselves in the 
world, we confuse being with having; we flounder in 
possessions as in a dark, suffocating bog, wasting 
our energies, not on life, but on things. Instead of 
using our houses, our wealth, and our other posses- 
sions, we let them possess and use us; we thus become 
lost to the life of spirit and are soulless. It is 
attachment to nature that is inconsistent with 
spiritual dignitv. It is not necessar> for us to throw 
off the limitations of nature. Our bodies are the 
temples of tlie Divine Thev aie the means for the 
realization of value, (Ifiarma-scuHuma. When human 
beings are most clearly aware, most awake, they 
feel that m some sense wiiich cannot be clearly 
articulated, the> are the instruments for the expression 
of the spirit, vessels of the spirit. When we realize 
this, we outgrow individualism, we see that we and 
our fellow-men are the expressions of the same spirit; 
the distinctions of race and colour, religion and nation 
become relative contingencies We are reminded of 
Socrates’ death-bed statement: \ am not an Athenian 
or a Greek but a citizen of the world.' To the large- 
hearted, all men arc brothers in blood, says a well 
known Sanskrit verse. The Bhagavculj^itd tells us that a 
truly religious man sees with equality everything in the 
image of his own self, whether in pleasure oi in pain. 
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Froin the emphasis on the immanence of the 
Divine in man, it follows that there is not one single 
individual, however criminal he may be, who is 
beyond redemption. There is no place at whose 
gates it is written: Abandon all hope, ye who enter 
here. There are no individuals who are utterly evil. 
Their characters have to be understood from within 
the context of their lives. Perhaps the criminals arc 
diseased fellow-men whose love has lost its proper 
aim. All men are the children of the Immortal, 
amrtasya putrdh. The spirit is in everyone as a part 
of one’s self, as a part of the very substratum of 
one’s being. It may be buried in some like a hidden 
treasure beneath a barren debris of brutality and 
violence — but it is there all the same, operative and 
alive, ready to come to the surface at the first 
suitable opportunity. The light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world cannot be put out. 
Whether we like it or not, whether we know it or not, 
the Divine is in us and the end of man consists in 
attaining conscious union with the Divine. A 
Japanese Zen Buddhist teacher observes; ‘There is no 
hamlet so forlorn that the rays of the silver moon 
fail to reach it. Nor is there any man who by open- 
ing wide the windows of his thought cannot perceive 
divine truth and take it into his heart.’ 

The distinction between the kingdoms of light 
and of darkness, between heaven and hell becomes 
untenable. The cosmic power of the Eternal, His 
universal love will not suffer defeat. Hindu and 
Buddhist systems aim at universal salvation. Ac- 
cording to Mahayana Buddhism, the Buddha deli- 
berately refrained from coming to the final term of 
enlightenment in order to help others on the way. 
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He has taken a vow that he will not enter into 
nirvana until everything that exists, every particle of 
corruptible dust, has reached the goal. 

This does not mean that the Hindu and the 
Buddhist religions cancel the distinction between 
good and evil. It on»v means that even the evil 
have other chances. Ti e Divine provides the soul 
with a succession of spiritual opportunities. If there 
is only one chance given to human beings, they have 
at the end of this one life to be redeemed if good or 
condemned if evil. Such a doctrine is not consistent 
with the view that God is infinite love, infinite 
compassion. India has stood for an ideal that does 
not make man merely a creature of time, dependent 
solely on his material conditions and possessions, 
and confined to them. We have proclaimed that the 
world is under moral law, that the life is the scene 
of man’s moral choice. It is dharma-ksetra. It is 
never too late for man to strive and attain his full 
stature. For the Hindu and the Buddhist, religion 
is a transforming experience. It is not a theory of 
God; it is spiritual consciousness, insight into 
Reality. Belief and conduct, rites and ceremonies, 
dogmas and authorities are subordinate to the art of 
conscious self-discovery and contact with the Divine. 
When the individual withdraws his soul from all 
outward events, gathers himself together inwardly, 
strives with concentration, there breaks upon him an 
experience sacred, strange, wondrous, which quickens 
within him, lays hold on him, becomes his very being. 
The possibility of this experience constitutes the most 
conclusive proof of the reality of God. Even those 
who are the children of science and reason must 
submit to the fact of spiritual experience which is 
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primary and positive. We may dispute theologies, 
but we cannot deny facts. The fire of life in its 
visible burning compels assent, though not the 
fumbling speculations of smokers sitting around 
the fire. 

While realizatio^ is a fact, the theory of reality is 
an inference. There is a difference between contact 
with reality and opinion about it, between the mystery 
of godliness and belief in God. 

Rationalistic self-sufficiency is dangerous. The 
human mind is sadly crippled in its religious thinking 
by the belief that truth has been found, embodied, 
standardized, and nothing remains for man but to 
reproduce in his feebleness some treasured feature of 
an immutable perfection which is distant from him. 
Claims to infallible truth, based on alleged revela- 
tions, are not compatible with religion as spiritual 
adventure. The fulfilment of man’s life k spiritual 
experience in which every aspect of man’s being is 
raised to its highest point; all the senses gather, the 
whole mind leaps forward and realizes in one quiver- 
ing instant such things as cannot be expressed. 
Though it is beyond the word of tongue or concept 
of mind, the longing and love of the soul, its desire 
and anxiety, its seeking and thinking are filled with 
the highest spirit. This is religion. It is not mere 
argument about it. 

When we frame theories of religion, we turn the 
being of the soul into the having of a thing. Wc 
transform what originally comprehended our being 
into some object which we ourselves comprehend. 
Thus the total experience becomes an item of know- 
ledge. Our disputes about dogmas are in regard to 
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these partial items of knowledge. At its depth, 
religion in its silences and expressions is the same. 
There is a common ground on which the different 
religious traditions rest. This common ground 
belongs of right to all of us, as it has its source in 
the non-historical, the eternal; the universality of 
fundamental ideas which historical studies demons- 
trate is the hope of the future. It will make for 
religious unity and cultural understanding. The 
essential points of the Asian outlook on life, which 
are also to be found in the great tradition of spiritual 
life in the West, give us the basic certainties for the 
new world which is on the horizon. These are the 
divine possibilities of the soul ; faith in democracy, 
unity of all life and existence, insistence on the active 
reconciliation of different faiths and cultures so as to 
promote the unity of mankind. 

Modern civilization, which is becoming in- 
creasingly technological, tends to concentrate on a 
limited order of truth. It accepts the scientifically 
verifiable as the only basis for action. Some 
scientists and technicians who have emerged as the 
leaders of our age speak of man as a purely mechani- 
cal, material being, a creature made up of automatic 
reflexes. They emphasize the more earthly pro- 
pensities of men and women. They seem to be blind 
to the higher sanctity which lives in man. Those 
who are born m this age feel the loss of faith; they 
are the spiritually displaced; they are the culturally 
uprooted; they are the tradition less. The only hope 
for man is a spiritual recovery, the realization that 
he is an unfinished animal and his goal is the King- 
dom of God which is latent in him. ‘All epochs 
dominated by belief, in whatever shape, have a 
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radiance and bliss of theii own and bear fruit for 
their people as well as for posterity. All epochs 
over which unbelief, m whatever form, maintains its 
miserable victory are ignored by posterity, because 
nobody likes to tug his life out over sterile things.’ 
Few people would deny the truth of this statement 
of Goethe or that this is an age of unbelief. It is an 
age not so much unlit by belief as lacking the very 
capacity to believe. The modern community, as a 
community, has lost its sense of the relatedness of 
things. There is a void today in men’s minds which 
dogmatic religions are unable to fill. When the old 
gods, the old verities, the old values are fading, when 
life itself has become dim and its very forms arc 
stiflTening, there are always some intense natures to 
whom it is intolerable that there should not already 
be new and greater faiths in sight. We are too 
profoundly religious to be able to endure this 
precarious predicament. 

When Graeco-Roman civilization was triumphant, 
it failed to supply its conquered peoples with a 
religion and, instead, was itself conquered by a 
religion supplied by them. May it not be that today 
the peoples of Asia may supply a spiritual orientation 
to the new world based on science and technology? 
By its material and political devices, the West is 
able to provide a secure framework of order within 
which different civilizations could mingle, and fruitful 
intercourse between them can take place by which 
the spiritual poverty of the world can be overcome. 
Without a spiritual recovery, the scientific achieve- 
ments threaten to destroy us. We arc living in days 
of destiny. Either the world will blow up in flames 
or settle down in peace. It depends on the serious- 
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ness with which we face the tasks of our age. A 
human society worthy of our science and the 
mobilized wisdom of the world can be built if those 
in power and position are willing to submit to 
severities which are i ot so drastic as a war will 
demand. 
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The Buddha and His Message 


Sixth century b.c. was remarkable for the spiritual 
unrest and intellectual ferment in many countries. 
In China we had Lao Tzu and Confucius, in Greece 
Parmenides and Empedocles, in Iran Zarathustra, in 
Israel the Prophets, in India Mahavira and the 
Buddha. In that period many remarkable teachers 
worked upon their inheritance and developed new 
points (T view. 

The Pornima or full-moon day of the month of 
Vaisakha is connected with three important events 
in the life of the Buddha — birth, enlightenment and 
parinirvano. It is the most sacred day in the 
Buddhist calendar. According to Thcravada Bud- 
dhism, the Buddha’s parinirxdna occurred in 544 b. c.* 

The main events of the Buddha’s life are well 
known. He was the son of a minor ruler of 
Kapilavaslu, grew up in luxury, married Yasodhara, 
had a son, Rahula, and led a sheltered life where the 
world’s miseries were hidden. On four occasions 
when he went out of his palace, so the legend tells 
us, he met an old man and felt that he was subject 
to the frailties of age; met a sick man and felt that 

* The Bodh Gaya inscription gives 544 B.C as the dale 
of pannirvdna. 
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he was liable to sickness; met a corpse and felt that 
he was also subject to death; and met an ascetic with 
a peaceful countenance who had adopted the 
traditional way of the seekers of religious truth. The 
Buddha resolved to gai ) freedom from old age, sick- 
ness and death by forowing his example. The 
mendicant tells the Buddha: 

nara-puhgava janma-mj^tyu hhitah sramanah 
pravrqjito'smi moksa-hetoh} 

1 am asramana, and ascetic, who in fear of birth 
and death have left home-life to gain liberation. 

The sight of the holy man, healthy in body, 
cheerful in mind, without any of the comforts of life, 
impressed the Buddha strongly with the conviction 
that the pursuit of religion was the only goal worthy 
of man. It makes man independent of the temporary 
trials and fleeting pleasures of the world. The 
Buddha decided to renounce the world and devote 
himself to a religious life. He left his home, wife 
and child, put on the garb and habits of a mendicant, 
and fled into the forest in order to meditate on 
human suffering, its causes and the means by which 
it could be overcome. He spent six years in the 
study of the most abstruse doctrines of religion, suf- 
fered the severest austerities, reduced himself to the 
verge of starvation in the hope that, by mortifving 
the flesh, he would surely attain to the knowledge 
of truth. But he came verv near death without 
having attained the wisdom that he sought. He gave 
up ascetic practices, resumed normal life, refreshed 
himself in the waters of the river Nairafijana, ac- 
cepted the milk pudding offered by Siijatfr ndyam 

- Asvagho^a Bmltlhaianta^ V 17 
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dtma halahJnena labhyah. After he gained bodily 
health and mental vigour he spent seven weeks under 
the shade of the Bodhi tree, sitting in a state of the 
deepest and most profound meditation. One night 
towards the dawn his understanding opened and he 
attained enlightenment. After the enlightenment 
the Buddha refers to himself in the third person as 
the Tathagata; he who has arrived at the truth. He 
wished to preach the knowledge he gained and so 
said: ‘I shall go to Banaras where I will light the 
lamp that will bring light unto the world. I will go 
to Banaras and beat the drums that will awaken 
mankind 1 shall go to Banaras and there I shall 
teach the Law.' ‘Give ear, O mendicants! The 
Deathless (amrta, eternal life) has been found by me. 
I will now instruct. I will preach the Dharma.’ He 
travelled from place to place, touched the lives of 
hundreds, high and low, princes and peasants. They 
all came under the spell of his great personality. 
He taught for forty-five years the beauty of charity 
and the joy of renunciation, the need for simplicity 
and equality. 

At the age of eights he was on his way to 
Kusinagara, the towm in which he passed into 
parinirvdnu. Taking leave of the pleasant city of 
Vaisali with his fiivourite disciple, Ananda, he rested 
on one of the neighbouring hills and looking at the 
pleasant scenery wall its many shrines and sanc- 
tuaries, he said to Ananda; citram jamhudvipam, 
manoramam jlvitam manusydndm. ‘Colourful and 
rich is India, lovable and charming is the life of men.’ 
On the banks of the river Hiranyavati in a grove of 
sala trees, the Buddha had a bed prepared for him- 
self between two trees. He gently consoled his 
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disciple, Ananda, who was lamenting bitterly. ‘Do 
not weep, do not despair, Ananda. From all that 
he loves man must part. How could it be that what 
is born, what is subject to instability, should not 
pass? Maybe, you \wc thinking, “We have no 
longer a master.” Thct must not be, O Ananda. 
The doctrine I have preached to you is your master.’ 
He repeated: 

handa dani bhikhave dmantayami vo 
vayadhammd sankhard, appamddena 
sampddetha^ti. 

Verily, I say unto you now, O monks: All things 
are perishable; work out your deliverance with 
earnestness. 

These were his last words. His spirit sank into 
the depths of mystic absorption and when he had 
attained to that degree where all thought, all concep- 
tion disappears, when the consciousness of in- 
dividuality ceases, he entered into the supreme 
nirvana. 

In the life of the Buddha, there are two sides, in- 
dividual and social. The familiar Buddha-image is 
of a meditating sage, yogin, absorbed and withdrawn, 
lost in the joy of his inner meditation. This is the 
tradition associated with Theravada Buddhism and 
Asoka’s missions. For these the Buddha is a man, 
not God, a teacher and not a saviour. There is the 
other side of the Buddha’s life, when he is concerned 
with the sorrows of men, eager to enter their lives, 
heal their troubles and spread his message for the 
good of the many haliu-jana-sukhdya hahu-jana-hitdya. 
Based on this compassion for humanity, a second 
tradition matured in North India under the Ku^anas 
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(70-480 A.D.) and the Guptas (320-650 a.d ). It 
developed the ideal of salvation for all, the discipline 
of devotion and the way of universal service. While 
the former tradition prevails in Ceylon, Burma and 
Thailand, the latter is found in Nepal, Tibet, Korea. 
China and Japan. 

All forms of Buddhism, however, agree that the 
Buddha was the founder, that he strove and attained 
transcendental wisdom as he sat under the Bodhi 
tree, that he pointed a way from the world of suffer- 
ing to a beyond, the undying, and those who follow 
the path for liberation may also cross to the wisdom 
beyond. This is the root of the matter, the essential 
unity underlying the many differences in outlook and 
expression that came to characterize Buddhism as it 
spread from India to other parts of the world. 

The essence of all religion is a change in man's 
nature. The conception of second birth, dvitjya 
janma, is the central teaching of the Hindu and the 
Buddhist religions. Man is not one but a multi- 
plicity. He is asleep, he is an automaton. He is 
inwardly discordant. He must wake up. become 
united, harmonious within himself and free. The 
Greek mysteries implied this change in our nature. 
Man himself is conceived as a grain which could die 
as a grain but be reborn as a plant different from the 
grain. A bushel of wheal has two possible destinies, 
to be pounded and made into flour and become 
bread: or to be sown in the ground, to germinate and 
become a plant, and give a hundred grains for one 
that is sown. St. Paul borrowed this idea in describ- 
ing the Resurrection when he says: Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest is not quickened except it die.' 
'It is sown u natural body, it is raised a spiritual 
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body.’ The change is a transformation of the subs- 
tance itself. Man is not a complete, final being. 
He is a being who can transform himself, who can 
be born again. To effect this change, to be reborn, 
to be awakened is the goal of all religions as of 
Buddhism. 

Our subjection to time, to samsdra, is due to 
avidyd, unawareness, leading to infatuation, 
depravity, dsava. Ignorance and craving arc the 
substratum of the empirical life. From avicJyd we 
must rise to vidyd, hodhL enlightenment. When we 
have vipassand, knowledge by seeing, clear perception, 
we will acquire samatd, unshakable calm. In all 
this, the Buddha adopts the Vedic criterion of certainty 
which is rooted in actual knowledge which is attained 
by immediate experience, direct intellectual intuition 
of reality: yathd-hhutahdnadassaua 

The Buddha did not feel that he was announcing a 
new religion. He was born, grew up, and died a 
Hindu. He was restating with a new emphasis the 
ancient ideals of the Indo-Aryan civilization. 
Even so have 1, monks, seen an ancient way, an 
ancient road followed by the wholly awakened ones 
of olden times ... Along that have I gone, and the 
matters that I have come to know fully as I was 
going along it, I have told to the monks, nuns, men 
and women lay-followers, even monks, ihis Brahma- 
faring, brahma-cariya, that is prosperous and flourish- 
ing, widespread and widely known, become popular — 
in short, well made manifest for gods and men.’® 

The quest of religious India has been for the in- 

Samyufta Nikdya 
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comparable safety, fearlessness, abhaya, moksa, 
nirvana. It is natural for man to strive to elevate 
himself above earthly things, to go out from the 
world of sense, to free his soul from the trammels of 
existence and gross materiality, to break through the 
outer darkness into the world of light and spirit. 
The Buddha aims at a new spiritual existence attained 
through jndna or hod/ii, absolute illumination. ‘But 
I deem the highest goal of a man to be the stage in 
which there is neither old age, nor fear, nor disease, 
nor birth, nor death, nor anxieties and in which 
there is no continuous renewal of activity.’ 

pack tu yasmin na jard na bhir na run na 
janma naivoparamo na cddhayah 
tarn eva manye purusdrtham uttamam na 
vidyate yatra punah punah kriyd/ 

The Buddha aimed at a spiritual experience in 
which all selfish craving is extinct and with it every 
fear and passion. It is a state of perfect inward 
peace, accompanied by the conviction of having at- 
tained spiritual freedom, a state which words cannot 
describe Only he who has experienced it knows 
what it IS. The state is not life in paradise where 
the gods dwell. ‘You should feel shame and in- 
dignation. if ascetics of other schools ask you if it is 
in order to arise in a divine world that ascetic life is 
practised under the ascetic Gautama ' Even as the 
Upanisads distinguish moksa from life in hrahmaloka, 
the Buddha points out that the gods belong to the 
vvorld of manifestation and cannot therefore be called 
absolutely unconditioned. Existence has its cor- 
relative non-existence. The really unconditioned is 
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beyond both existence and non-existence. The 
state of the mukta, the Buddha, is higher than that 
of Brahma. It is invisible, resplendent and eternal. 
There is a higher being ♦han the gods, a transcendental 
Absolute described in he Uddna as ajdta, unborn, 
abhuta^ unbccome, akau\ unmade, asankhata, un- 
compounded. This is the Brahman of the Upanisads 
which is characterized as na iti, na iti.^ The Buddha 
calls himself hrahnuihhuta, he who has become 
Brahman. The Buddha adopted an absolutist view 
of Ultimate Reality though not a tlieistic one. He 
felt that many ab.^tained from action in the faith 
that God would do everything for them. They 
seemed to forget that spiritual realization is a growth 
from within. When the educated indulged in vain 
speculations about the Inexpressible, the uneducated 
treated God as a being who could be manipulated 
by magic rites or sorcery. If God forgives us any- 
way, it makes little difference how we live. The 
Buddha revolted against the ignorance and super- 
stition, the dread and the horror, which accompanied 
popular religion. Besides, theistic views generally 
fill men’s minds with dogmatism and their hearts 
with intolerance. Doctrinal orthodoxy has filled the 
world with unhappiness, injustice, strife, crime, and 
hatred. 

The conception of the world as samsdra, a stream 
without end, where the law of karma functions, is 
common to all Indian systems, Hindu, Jam, Buddhist 
and Sikh. Nothing is permanent, not even the gods. 

® Cf. also: ‘From which ihc words turn back tugcihcr 
with the mind, not having at tamed .* — Taittiriya U/umijad, 1 1, 
4. In the Taittiriya Brahmana ii is said: ‘Before the gods 
sprang into existence, 1 was.* 1 1, 8, 8 
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Even death is not permanent, for it must turn to new 
life. The conduct of the individual in one life can- 
not determine his everlasting destiny. The Buddha 
does not accept a fatalistic view. He docs not say 
that man has no control over his future. He can 
work out his future, become an arhat, attain nirvana. 
The Buddha was an ardent exponent of the strenuous 
life. Our aim is to conquer time, overcome sariudra^ 
and the way to it is the moral path which results in 
illumination. 

The Buddha did not concede the reality of an 
unchangeable self, for the self is something that can 
be built up by good thoughts and deeds, but yet he 
has to assume it. While karma relates to the world 
of objects, of existence, in time, nirvana assumes the 
freedom of the subject, of inwardness. We can 
stand out of our existential limits. We experience 
the nothingness, the void of the world to get beyond 
it. To stand out of objective existence there must 
come upon the individual a sense of crucifixion, a 
sense of agonizing annihilation, a sense of the bitter 
nothingness of all the empirical existence which is 
subject to the law of change, of death: marandntam 
hi jivitam. We cry from the depths of unyielding 
despair; niftyor md an\ftam gamaya. Who shall save 
me from the body of this death? If death is not all, 
if nothingness is not all, there is something which 
survives death, though it cannot be described. The 
‘T is the unconditioned something which has nothing 
to do with the body, feeling, perception, formations, 
thought, which are all impermanent, changeable, non- 
substantial. When the individual knows that what 
is impermanent is painful, he becomes detached from 
them and becomes free. The indispensable prerequi- 
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site of this is a higher consciousness of an ‘1’ or 
something like it: attena va attanlyena,^ This ‘1’ is 
the primordial essential self, the unconditioned, 
whose realization gi/es us liberty and power. The 
self is not body, fee’ing, consciousness, etc. But 
from this it does not follow that there is no self at all. 
The ego is not the only content of the self, though 
it is the only content that can be known objectively. 
There is another side to our self which helps us to 
attain nirvana. The two selves are contrasted when 
the one is said to reproach the other; attdpi attdnam 
upavadati. When the Buddha asks us to be diligent, 
to strive for salvation, he is referring to the inward 
principle which is not swept away by the current of 
events, which is not controlled by outward circums- 
tances, which protects itself from the usurpations of 
society, which does not submit to human opinion 
but Jealously guards its rights. The enlightened is 
free, having broken all bonds. The ascetic is one 
who has gained mastery over himself, ‘who has his 
heart in his power, and is not himself in the power 
of his heart'.' The Buddha when he attained nirvana 
is far from being dissolved into non-being. It is not 
he that becomes extinct but the passions and desires. 
He is no longer conditioned by the erroneous notions 
and selfish desires that normally go on shaping 
individuals. The Buddha realizes himself to be free 
from the characteristics that constitute an individual 
subject. He has vanished from the sphere of 
dualities. 'Whatever thought he does not desire, 
that thought will he not think.’** 


Majjhima Ntkaya, XXIX 
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The Buddha taught us to pursue prajhd and 
practise compassion, karuna. We will be judged 
not by the creeds we profess or the labels we wear or 
the slogans we shout but by our sacrificial work and 
brotherly outlook.® Man, weak as he is, subject to 
old age, sickness and death, in his ignorance and 
pride condemns the sick, the aged and the dead. If 
anyone looks with disgust on any fellow-being who is 
Mck or old or dead, he would be unjust to himself. 
We must not find fault with the man who limps or 
stumbles along the road, for wc do not know the 
shoes he wears or the burdens he bears. If we learn 
what pain is, we become the brothers of all who 
suffer. 

Buddhism did not start as new and independent 
religion. It was an offshoot of the more ancient 
faith of the Hindus, perhaps a scliism or a heresy. 
While the Buddha agreed with the faith he inherited 
on the fundamentals of metaphysics and ethics, he 
protested against certain practices which were in 
\ogue at the time. He refused to acquiesce in the 
Vedic ceremonialism. When he was asked to 
perform some of these rites, he said: 'And as for your 
say ing that for the sake of Dharma I should carry 
out the sacriiicial ceremonies which are customary in 
my family and which bring the desired fruit, 1 do 
not approNc of sacrifices for 1 do not care for hap- 


** C f nulrak^ani, fulaii-ka.stham^ iripunJrani, bhasma- 
(Ihuranani, 

yatrah .srulnani homaH \d dcva-iiarsanum, 

mi etc punanti mimujam yathd bhutaduic-ralih. 
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piness which is sought at the price of others’ 
suffering.’^® 

It is true that the Upanisads also subordinate the 
sacrificial piety to the spiritual religion which they 
formulate, but they did not attack it in the way in 
which the Buddha did. The Buddha’s main object 
was to bring about a reformation in the religious 
practices and a return to the basic principles. All 
those who adhere to the essential framework of the 
Hindu religion and attempt to bring it into con- 
formity with the voice of awakened conscience are 
treated as avatdras. It is an accepted view of the 
Hindus that the Supreme as Visnu assumed different 
forms to accomplish different purposes for the good 
of mankind. The Buddha was accepted as an avatdra 
who reclaimed Hindus from sanguinary rites and 
erroneous practices and purified their religion of the 
numerous abuses which had crept into it. This 
avatdra doctrine helps us to retain the faith of the 
ancestors while effecting reforms in it. Our Puranas 
describe the Buddha as the ninth avatdra of Visnu. 

In Jayadeva’s Asfapadi (of the Gita-govinda) he 
refers to the different avatdras and mentions the 
Buddha as an avatdra of Vi§nu, and gives the follow- 
ing account: 

O you of merciful heart denounced the Veda 
where the slaughter of cattle is taught. O 
Kesava, you, in the form of the Buddha, 
victory to you, Hari, lord of the world. 


10 BuJdhacarita, XI, 64 

yadaltha cdpi^taphaldm kulocitdm kuritsva dharmdya 
makha-knydm Hinamo makhebhyo na hi kdmnye 
sukham parasyd dtthkha^kriyayd yad i.syate. 
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nindasi yajnavidher aliaha sruti-jdtam 
sadaya-hfdaya, darsita pasu-ghdtam 
kesava dhi’ta-buddhasarira jaya jagadiS' 

The commentator writes; 

yajnasaya-vidhdna-bodhakam veda-samuham 
nindasi, na tu sarvam ity arthah. 

The Buddha does not condemn the whole Sruti 
but only that part of it which enjoins sacrilices. 
Jayadeva sums up the ten avatdras in the next verse: 

Who upheld the Vedas, supported the uni- 
verse, bore up the world, destroyed the 
demons, deceived Bali, broke the force of 
the Ksatriyas, conquered Ravana, made the 
plough, spread mercy, prevailed over aliens, 
homage, O Krsna who took the ten forms. 
veddn uddhariHe, jagan nivahate, bhugolam 
udbibhrate, daitydn ddrayate, balirh chalayate, 
ksatra-ksayam kiirvate, pa a last yam jay ate, 
lialam ka lay ate, kdr unyam dtanvate, mlecchdn 
murcchayate dasd-krti-krte krsndya tubby am 
naniah. 

Tlie commentator writes: 

kdrunyam krpdm dtanvate buddha-rupena vis- 
tdrayate. 

The Buddha utilized the Hindu inheritance to 
correct some of its expressions. He came to fulfil 
not to destroy. For us, in this country, the Buddha 
is an outstanding representative of our religious tra- 
dition. He left his footprints on the soil of India 
and his mark on the soul of the country with its 
habits and convictions. While the teaching of the 
Buddha assumed distinctive forms in the other coun- 
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tries of the world in conformity with their own tradi- 
tions, here, in the home of the Buddha, it has entered 
into and become an integral part of our culture. The 
Brahmanas and the Siamanas were treated alike by 
the Buddha and the two traditions gradually blended. 
In a sense the Buddha is a maker of modern 
Hinduism. 

Occasionally humanity after an infinite number of 
gropings, creates itself, realizes the purposes of its 
existence in one great character and then again loses 
itself in the all too slow process of dissolution. Some 
of the practices associated w'ith Buddhism are not 
quite consistent with the spirit of the Buddha. The 
Buddha aimed at the development of a new type of 
free man, free from prejudices, intent on working out 
his own future, wath one's self as one’s light, atta- 
dipa. His humanism crossed racial and national 
barriers. Yet the chaotic condition of world affairs 
reflects the chaos in men's souls. F4istory has become 
universal in spirit. Its subject matter is neither Europe 
nor Asia, neither East nor West, but humanity in all 
lands and ages. In spite of political divisions, the 
world is one, wnethcr we like it or not. The fortunes 
of everyone ar^ linked up with those of others. But 
we are suffering from an exhaustion of spirit, an in- 
crease of egoism, individual and collective, which 
seem to make the ideal of a world s(^ciety too difficult 
to desire. The enemy wc have to light is within our- 
selves. It is no use railing against God or Destiny, 
for we bring disgrace on ourselves. What wc need 
today is a spiritual view of the universe for which 
this country, in spite of all its blunders and follies, 
has stood, which may blow ihrough life again, burst- 
ing the aoors and flinging upon the shutters of man’s 
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life. We must recover the lost ideal of spiritual 
freedom: dtma-lahhdn mi param vidyate. If we wish 
to achieve peace we must maintain that inner har- 
mony, that poise of the soul, which are the essential 
elements of peace. We must possess ourselves though 
all else be lost. The free spirit sets no bounds to its 
love, recognizes in all human beings a spark of the 
Divine, and offers itself up a willing victim to the 
cause of mankind. It casts off all fear except that 
of wrong-doing, passes the bounds of time and death 
and finds inexhaustible power in life eternal. 
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The Message of Mahavira 


The period between 800 to 200 b.c. has been charac- 
terized as an axial period of history. In other words, 
the axis of world's thought shifted from a study of 
nature to a study of the life ('‘f man. In China, Lao 
Tse and Confucius; in India, the seers of the Upa- 
nisads, Mahavira and Gautama the Buddha; in Iran, 
Zoroaster; in Judea, the great prophets; and in 
Greece, the philosophers Pythagoras, Socrates and 
Plato; all of them turned their attention from out- 
ward nature to the study of the human self. 

One of those great figures of humanity was 
Mahavira. He is called the Jina, the conqueror. He 
did not conquer kingdoms; but he conquered his own 
self. He is called Mahavira. the great hero, not of 
the battles of the world but of the battles of the in- 
ward life. By a steady process of austerity, discipline, 
self-purification and understanding he raised himself to 
the position of a man who had attained divine status. 
His example is an incentive to otliers to pursue the 
same ideal of self-conquest. 

This country has from the beginning of its history 
down till today stood for this great ideal. When you 
look at the symbols, the statues, and other relics 
which have come down to us from the time of 
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Mohcnjo-Daro and Harappa down to our own day, 
wc arc reminded of the tradition that he who estab- 
lishes the supremacy of spirit and its superiority to 
matter is the ideal man. This ideal has haunted the 
religious landscape of our country for four or five 
millennia. 

The great statement by which the Upanisads are 
known to the world is tat tvam asi — that art thou. 
The potential divinity of the human soul is asserted 
thereby. We are called upon to understand that the 
soul is not to be confused with the body which can 
be broken, or the mind which can be moulded, but 
it is something which is superior to the relies of the 
body or the fluctuations of the mind — something 
which each individual has, which is unseizable so to 
say, which cannot be merely objectified. The human 
being is not something thrown off, as it were, in a 
cosmic whirl. As a spirit he is lifted above the 
natural and the social world. Unless we arc able to 
realize the inwardness of the human self, the principle 
of subjectivity, we lose ourselves. Most of us are 
always lost in the pursuits of the world. We lose 
ourselves in the things of the world — health, wealth, 
possessions, houses, property — we let them possess us, 
we do not possess them. Such people are those who 
kill their own selves. They are called dtmo-hano jandh, 
so it is that in our country we have been asked to 
possess the soul. 

Of all sciences the science of the self is the greatest. 
adhydtmavidyd vidydnam. The Upanisad tells us: 
dtnidnam viddhi, know thyself. Samkara lays down 
as an essential condition of spiritual life, dtma-andtma- 
vastu viveka: the knowledge of the ditinction between 
the soul and the non-soul. There is nothing higher 
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in this world than the possession of one’s soul. So it 
has been said to us by different writers that the true 
man is he who uses all the possessions of the world 
for the purpose of realizing the innate dignity of the 
soul. The Upanisad in a series of passages tells us 
that husband or wife o* property — these are oppor- 
tunities for the realization of one’s own self: dtma- 
nastu kdmdya. He who achieves through discipline, 
through a blameless life his highest status is a para- 
mdtmari. He who achieves complete freedom is an 
arhat, free from all chances of rebirth or subjection 
to time. 

In MahavTra we have an example of a man who 
renounced the things of the world, who was not en- 
tangled in the bonds of matter but who was able to 
realize the inward dignity of his own self. How can 
we pursue this ideal? What are the ways by which 
we can attain this self-realization, this self-possession? 
Our scriptures tell us, if vve wish to know the self, 
sravana, manana, nididhydsana are to be practised. 
The Bhagnvad^ifd says: tad viddlii pranipdtena pari- 
prasnena sevayd. The same three great principles 
were asserted by Mahavira when he mentioned dar- 
sana, jndna, caritra. We 'must have visvdsa, faith, 
sraddlid, that there is something superior to the 
things of this world. Mere faith, blind unthinking 
faith, will not do. We must have. knowledge, manana. 
By reflection we convert the product of faith into a 
product of enlightenment. But mere theoretical 
knowledge is not enough, vdkydrtha jndnamdtrena 
na amrtam — we cannot get life eternal by mere tex- 
tual learning. We must embody these principles in 
our own life, caritra, conduct is equally essential. 
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We start with darsana, pranipata, or sravana. We 
come to Jndna. manana, or pariprasna; then we come 
to nididhyasana, seva, or caritra. As the Jain thinkers 
put it. these are essential. 

What are the principles of caritra, or good con- 
duct, sadacarana'] The Jain teachers ask us to under- 
take different vows. Every Jain has to take five 
vows: not to kill anything, not to lie, not to take 
what is not given, to preserve chastity and to re- 
nounce pleasure in external things. But the most 
important of them all is the vow of ahimsd, the vow 
of non-violence, of non-injury to living beings. Some 
even renounce agriculture for it tears up the soil and 
crushes insects. In this world it is not possible for 
us to abstain from violence altogether. As the Mahd- 
bharata has it, jivo jjvasyd jivanam — ‘Life is the food 
of life.’ 

What we are called upon to do is to increase the 
scope, so to say, of non-violence — yatndt alpatard 
hhavet. By our self-effort we must reduce the scope 
of force and increase the scope of persuasion. So 
ahimsd is the ideal which we have set before ourselves. 

If we adopt that ideal we will get another con- 
sequence of it which is framed in the Jain doctrine 
of anekdntavdda. The Jains tell us that the absolute 
truth or kevala-indna is our ideal. But so far as we 
are concerned we know only part of the truth, vastu 
is anekadharmdtmakam; it has got many sides to it; 
it is complex; it has many qualities. People begin to 
realize this side of it or that side of it, but their views 
are partial, tentative, hypothetical. The complete 
truth is not to be found in these views. It is only 
realizable by the soul who have overcome their own 
passions. This fosters the« spirit which makes us 
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believe that what we think right may not after all be 
right. It makes us aware of the uncertainties of 
human hypotheses. It makes us believe that our 
deepest convictions may be changeable and passing. 
The Jains use the fable of the six blind men dealing 
with the elephant. One 'akcs hold of the ears and 
says it is a winnowing fan. Another embraces it and 
says it is a pillar. But each ’of them gives us only 
one partial aspect of the ultimate truth. The aspects 
are not to be regarded as opposed to each oiner. 
They are not related to each other as light is related 
to darkness; they are related to each other as the 
different colours of the spectrum are related to one 
another. They are not to be regarded as contradic- 
tories, they are to be taken merely as contraries. They 
are alternative readings of reality. 

The world today is in the throes of a new birth. 
While we aim at one world, division rather than unity 
characterizes our age. In a two-world pattern there 
is a temptation for many of us to think that this is 
right' and that is wrong and we must therefore re- 
pudiate the other. Well, these are to be regarded as 
alternatives, so to say, as varying aspects of one 
fundamental reality. Over-emphasis on any one 
aspect of reality is analogous to the attitude of the 
blind men in the fable each of whom described the 
shape of the elephant according to the part of the 
animal he touched. » 

Individual freedom and social justice are both 
essential for human welfare. We may exaggerate the 
one or underestimate the other. But he who follows 
the Jain concept of anekdntavada, saptahhangmayOy 
or syddvdda, will not adopt that kind of cultural 
regimentation. He will have the spirit to discriminate 
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between the right and the wrong in his own and in 
the opposite views, and try to work for a greater 
synthesis. That should be the attitude which we 
should adopt. So the necessity for self-control, 
the practice of ahiriisd and also tolerance and appre- 
ciation of others’ point of view — these are some of 
the lessons which we can acquire from the great life 
of Mahavira. 
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Adi Granth and 
The Sixh Religion 


Thf Adi Granth, which is regarded as the greatest 
work of Panjabi literature, is largely the work of 
Guru Arjun, the fifth of the ten Sikh GurusJ He 
brought together the writings of the first four gurus 
and those of the Hindu and Muslim saints from 
different parts of India. Guru Arjun's successors 
made a few additions and the tenth guru, Govind 
Singh, said that there would be no more gurus and 
the Granth should be regarded as the living voice of 
all the prophets, guru-vani. William Penn says: 
•There is something nearer to us than scriptures, to 
wit, the word in the heart from which all scriptures 
come.’ Japji says- guramukhi nddam guramukhi 
vedani. The word of the guru is the music which the 
seers hear in their moments of ecstasy, the word of 

U Guru Nanak 1469 — 1539 

I Guru Angad 1504 — 1552 

3 Guru AmarDas 1479- 1574 

4 Guru Ram Das 1534 — 1581 

5 Guru Arjun 1563 — 1606 

6 Guru Har Govmd 1595— 1644 

7 Guru Har Rai 1630 — 1661 

8 Guru Har Kishen :656— 1664 

9 Guru Tcgh Bahadur 1621 — 1675 

10 Guru Govind Singh ‘1 666 — 1708 
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the guru is the highest scripture. By communion 
with the Word we attain the vision unattainable. 
Guru Arjun says that the book is the abode of God; 
pothi paramesvar ka tham. The hymns are set to 
music. ^ We find in the Adi Granlh a wide range of 
mystical emotion, intimate expressions of the personal 
realization of God and rapturous h>mns of divine 
love. The Sikh creed includes belief in the ten gurus 
and the Adi Grantli. 

A remarkable feature of the Adi Granth is that it 
contains the writings of the religious teachers of 
Hinduism, Islam, etc. This is inconsistency with the 
tradition of India which respects all religions and 
believes in the freedom of the human spirit. Indian 
spiritual tradition is not content with mere toleration. 
There can be no goodwill or fellowship when we only 
tolerate each other. Lessing in his Nathan the Wise 
rebuked the habit of condescending toleration. We 
must appreciate other faiths, recognize that the\ offer 
rich spiritual experiences and encourage sacrificial 
living and inspire their followers to ii noble way of 
life. The Sikh gurus who compiled the Adi Granth 
had this noble qualitv of appreciation of w'hatever 
was valuable in other religious traditions. The saints 
belong to the whole world. They are universal men, 
who free our minds from bigotry and superstition, 
dogma and ritual and emphasize the central simplici- 

- The Aih Gianrh includes h>mns by harid awelfih 
ccniuryj, Beni iwellih ctniury:, Jayadeva iwelfth century) 
Sadhana (thirteenth cenury), Tnlocana <b. 1267\ Namdev 
(thirteenth century), Ramananda ( 1360— 1450i, Sam (1390— 
1440), Pipa [b. 1425., Kabir -1440—1518), Ramdas (fifteenth 
century), Dhanna (early sixteenth cjentury), Bhikkan (d. 1573), 
Surdas (b. 1528), Paramananda, a disciple of Ramananda. 
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ties of religion. The great seers af the world are the 
guardians of the inner values who correct the fanati- 
cism of their superstitious followers. 

The Hindu leaders leglected to teach the spiritual 
realities to the peop e at large who were sunk in 
superstition and maten.dism. Religion became con- 
fused with caste distinctions and taboos about eating 
and drinking. The Muslims were also victims of 
superstition and some of their leaders were afflicted 
with the disease of intolerance.^ Saints arose in 
different parts of the country, intent on correcting 
the injustices and cruelties of society and redeeming 
it; Jhanesvar. Namdev and Eknath in Maharashtra, 
Narsingh Mehta in Gujerat, Caitanya in Bengal, 
Kabir in Uttar Pradesh, Vallabhacarya in Andhra 
and others. All these stirred the people with a new 
feeling of devotion, love and humanit\. They stres- 
sed that one's religion was tested not b> one's beliefs 
but by one's conduct. No heart which shuts out 
truth and lo\e can be the abode of God. 

At a time when men were conscious of failure, 
Nanak appeared to renovate the spirit of religion and 
humanity. He did not found a new faith or organize 
a new community. That was done by his successors, 
notably the fifth guru, Nanak tried to build a nation 
of self-respecting men and women, devoted to God 
and tlieir leaders, filled with sense of equality and 
brotherhood for all. 

^ Nanak wrote: ‘The age is a knife Kings are butchers. 
They dispense justice when their palms are filled. . . . Decency 
and laws have vanished; falsehood stalks abroad. Then came 
Babar to Hindustan. Death disguised as a Moghul nrade war 
on us. There was slaughter and lameniaiion. Did not thou, 
O Lord, feel the pain?’ 
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The gurus are the light-bearers to mankind. They 
are messengers of the timeless. They do not claim 
to teach a new doctrine but only to renew the eternal 
wisdom. Nanak elaborated the views of the Vaisnava 
saints. His best known work is Jap Sahib or Japji, 
the morning prayer. Guru Arjun’s popular com- 
position is Sukhmani. 

The Sikh gurus transcend the opposition between 
the personal and the impersonal, between the trans- 
cendent and the immanent. God is not an abstraction 
but an actuality. He is Truth, formless, nirguna, 
absolute, eternal, infinite, beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He is yet revealed through creation and through 
grace to anyone who seeks him through devotion. 
He is given to us as a presence in worship. The 
ideas we form of him are intellectiializations of that 
presence. A great Muslim saint observed; ‘Who be- 
holds me formulates it not and who formulates me 
beholds me not. A man who beholds and then for- 
mulates is veiled from me by the formulation.' It is 
the vice of theology to define rather than to express, 
to formulate rather than to image or symbolize the 
indelinable. Silence is the only adequate expression 
of that which envelops and embraces us. No word 
however noble, no symbol however significant, can 
communicate the ineffable experience of being absorb- 
ed in the dazzling light of the Divine. Light is the 
primal symbol we* use, of a consciousness inetTably 
beyond the power of the human mind to define or 
limit. The unveiled radiance of the sun would be 
darkness to the eye that strives to look into it. We 
can know it only by reflection, for we are ourselves a 
part of its inlinite awareness. 

Muhammad adopted tftc rigid monotheism from 
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Judaism. ‘Thou shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image nor an> manner of likeness of anything that is 
in the heaven above or that is on the earth beneath or 
that is in the water under the earth.’* Ramananda 
was hostile to the wo ship of images. ‘If God is a 
stone, 1 will worship a inountain.’ 

Kab^ says: 

The images are all lifeless, they cannots peak: 

I know, for 1 have cried aloud to them. 

The Purana and the Quran are mere words: 

Lifting up the curtain, I have seen.^ 

Nanak was greatly impressed by the monotheism 
of Islam and denounced image worship. One God 
who is just, loving, righteous, who is formless and 
yet the creator of the universe, who desired to be 
worshipped through love and righteousness — that is 
the belief that has dominated Sikhism. When at the 
temple of Jagannatli Nanak saw the worship in which 
lights were waved before the image and flowers and 
incense were presented on gold salvers studded with 
pearls, he burst into song: 

The sun and moon, O Lord, are thy lamps: 
the firmament 

thy salver and the oils of the stars the pearls 
set therein. 

The perfume of the sandal is thy incense; 
the wind 

is thy fan; all the forests art thy flowers, 

O Lord of light. 

God is not limited to any one incarnation but 
sends his messengers from time to time, to lead strug- 


* Exodus, XX, 3-4 
s Rabindranath Tagore 5 E. T. 
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gling humanity towards Him. It is the law of the 
spiritual world that whenever evil and ignorance 
darken human affairs, morality and wisdom will 
come to our rescue.’® 

The guru is the indwelling Divine who teaches all 
through the gentle voice of conscience. He appears 
outside in human form to those who crave for a 
visible guide. The enlightener is the inner self. Nanak 
is, for the Sikhs, the voice of God arousing the soul 
to spiritual effort. Faith in the guru is adopted by 
both the Hindus and the Muslim sufis. Ihe latter 
emphasize the need of a religious teacher, /?/>, to 
guide the initiate in prayer and meditation. The 
gurus are human and not divine. They are not to be 
worshipped. Guru Govind Singh says: ‘Whosoever 
regards me as Lord shall be damned and destroyed... 
1 am but the servant of God.’ 

God alone is real. The world is real because God 
animates it and is found through it. The created 
world is not in an absolute sense. It arises from God 
and dissolves into Him. How came the Changeless 
to create a world of change? How did the one go 
forth into the many? If the one is compelled to 
create, it suffers from imperfection and insufficiency. 
But total perfection cannot have this insufficiency. 
The question assumes that the Eternal at one moment 
of time began the task®of creation. But Eternity has 
no beginning and no end. If its nature is to create, 
it eternally creates. The idea of a God absorbed in 
self-contemplation and then for some unknown reason 
rousing Himself to create a universe is but a reflec- 
tion of our human state. We alternate between 

® See Bhagavadgita, IV. 7-8 
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activity and rest, between inertia and excitement. 
Divine beatitude consists in a simultaneous union of 
contemplation and of act, of self-awareness and of 
self-giving. A static perfection is another name for 
death. Nanak looks upon the creative power of the 
Supreme as mdyd. Ii is integral to the Supreme 
Being. 

The way to the knowledge of God it through self- 
surrender. It is not ceremonial piety; it is something 
inward in the soul. Those who in the humility of 
a perfect self-surrender have ceased to cling to their 
own petty egos are taken over by the super-human 
Reality, in the wonder of an indescribable love. The 
soul rapt in the vision and possession of a great loveli- 
ness grows to its likeness. Surrender to God becomes 
easy in the company of a saintly teacher, a guru. 

Man is a child of God. He is mortal when he 
identifies himself with the perishable world and body. 
He can become immortal through union with God; 
until then he wanders in the darkness of the world. 
He is like a spark from the fire or a wave of the 
ocean. The individual comes forth from God, is 
always in him as a partial expression of His will and 
at last, when he becomes perfect, manifests God’s 
will perfectly. 

We have to tread the patl] which saints have 
trodden to direct union with the Divine. We have 
to tread the interior way, to pass through crises, 
through dark nights and ordeals of patience. Nanak 
says: ‘Yoga is not the smearing of ashes, is not the 
car-rings and sha\en beard, not the blowing of 
conches but it is remaining unspotted amidst im- 
purity: thus is the contact with Yoga gained.’ 
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Nanak was critical of the formalism of both the 
Hindus and the Muslims. He went jto bathe in the 
Ganges as is usual with devout Hindus. When the 
Hindus threw water towards the rising sun as an 
offering to their dead ancestors, Nanak threw water 
in the opposite direction. When questioned, he said: 
‘I am watering my fields in the Panjab. If you can 
throw water to the dead in heaven, it should be easier 
to send it to a place on earth.’ On another occasion, 
he fell asleep with his feet towards Mecca. An out- 
raged Miilla drew his attention to it. Nanak answer- 
ed: ‘If you think I show disrespect by having my feet 
towards the house of God, turn them in some other 
direction where God does not dwell.’ Nanak says: 
‘To worship an image, to make a pilgrimage to a 
shrine, to remain in a desert, and yet have the mind 
impure is all in vain; to be saved, worship only the 
Truth.’ Nanak tells us: *Keep no feeling of enmity 
for anyone. God is contained in every bosom.’ For- 
giveness is love at its highest power. Nanak says: 
‘Where there is forgiveness there is God Himself.’ 

When AJita Randhava asked Guru Nanak about 
ahimsa, Nanak replied: 

(1) Do not wish evil for anyone. This is ahimsa 
of thought. 

(2) Do not speak harshly of anyone. This is 
aliimsd of speech. 

(3) Do not obstruct anyone’s work. This is 
aliimsd of action. 

(4) If a man speaks ill of you, forgive him. 

(5) Practise physical, mental and spiritual en- 

durance. 

(6) Help the suffering even at the cost of your 

life. 
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Belief in a separate self and its sufficiency is the 
original sin. Self-noughting is the teaching of the 
seers of all religions. Jesus says: ‘If any man would 
follow me, let him deny himself.' Meister Eckhart 
declared that ‘the Kingdom of God is for none but 
the thoroughly dead’. We should aim to escape from 
the prison of cur selfhood and not to escape from 
body which is the temple of God. Until we reach 
the end we will have other lives to pass through. No 
failure is final. An eventual awakening for all is 
certain. 

Nanak and his followers believe in the doctrine of 
karma and rebirth. We are born with different tem- 
peraments. Some are greedy and possessive, others 
fretful and passionate. We come into the world 
bearing the impress of our past karma. Circumstances 
may stimulate these qualities. We may by our effort 
weaken the evil dispositions and strengthen the good 
ones. True happiness cannot be found in perishable 
things. It is found only in union with the Supreme 
We are caught in the world of samsara or change, 
in the wheel of births and deaths because we identify 
ourselves with the physical organism and the environ- 
ment. We can be freed from the rotating wheel of 
samsara by a union with God attained through devo- 
tion We must accept God as the guiding principle 
of our life. It is not necessary to renounce the world 
and become an ascetic. God is everywhere, in the 
field and the factory as in the cell and the monastery. 

The Sikhs, like some other Vaisnava devotees who 
preceded them, denounce caste distinctions. Pama- 
nanda said: 

jati pant hi pucchai nahi koi 

hari ko hnaje so hari kd hoi. 
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‘Let no one ask of caste or sect; if anyone worships 
God, then he is God’s.’ As God dwells in all crea- 
tures none is to be despised. When we become one 
with God through wholehearted surrender we live 
our lives on earth as instruments of the Divine. 

The aim of liberation is not to escape from the 
world of space and time but to be enlightened, wher- 
ever we may be. It is to live in this world knowing 
that it is divinely informed. To experience a timeless 
reality we need not run away from the world. For 
those who are no longer bound to the wheel of sam~ 
sdra, life on eaith is centred in the bliss of eternity. 
Their life is joy and where joy is, there is creation. 
They have no other country here below except the 
world itself. They owe their loyalty and love to the 
whole of humanity. God is universal. He is not 
the God of this race or that nation. He is the God 
•of all human beings. Tliey are all equal in His sight 
and can approach him directly. We must, therefore, 
have regard for other peoples and other religions. 

Nanak strove to bring Hindus and Muslims to- 
gether. His life and teaching were a symbol of the 
harmony between the two communities. A popular 
verse describes him as a guru for the Hindus and a 
pir for the Muslims: 

Guru NdmiK Shah fakir 

Hindu kd guru, Mussulman kd pir. 

The transformation of the peaceful followers of 
Nanak into a militant ^cct was the work of the sixth 
guru, Har Govind and of Guru Govind Singh, the 
tenth and last guru. The tenth guru converted the 
young community [of disciples (sikhs, sisyas) into a 
semi-military brotherhood with special symbols and 
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sacraments for protecting them. When his father 
Guru Tegh Bahadur was summoned by Emperor 
Aurangzeb who faced him with the alternative of 
conversion to Islam or death, he preferred death and 
left a message; ‘I cave my head but not my faith.’ 
sirr Uyd purr sirrar na diyci. 

His four sons also gave their lives in defence of 
their faith. 

On the new year day in 1669, Guru Govind ini- 
tiated five of his followers known as Panj Piydrds 
(five beloved ones) into a new fraternity called the 
Klidlsd or the Pure. Of these five one was a Brahmin, 
one a Ksatriya and others belonged to the lower 
castes. He thus stressed social equality. They all 
drank out of the same bowl and were given new 
names with the suffix Singh (lion) attached to them. 
They resolved to observe the five K’s: to wear their hair 
and beard unshorn (Kes). to carry a comb in the 
hair (Kanghd), to wear a steel bangle [on the right 
wrist (Kard), to wear a pair of shorts (Kucchd) and 
to carry a sword (Kirpdn). They were also enjoined 
to observe four rules of conduct (rahat), not to cut 
their hair, to abstain from smoking tobacco and 
avoid intoxicants, not to eat kosher meat, and to re- 
frain from sex adultery (a precaution to protect 
Muslim women from Sikh soldiers). A new script, 
a new scripture, new centres of worship, new symbols 
and ceremonies made Sikhis;..\ into a new sect, if not 
a new religion. What started as a movement of 
Hindu dissenters has now become a new creed. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the barriers which 
the Sikh gurus laboured to cast down are again 
being re-created. Many pernicious practices against 
which they revolted arc creeping into Sikh society. 
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Worldly considerations are corrupting the great ideals. 
Religion which lives in the outer threshold of con- 
sciousness without conviction in the mind or love in 
the heart is utterly inadequate. It must enter into 
the structure of our life, become a part of our being. 
The Upanisad says: ‘He alone knows the truth who 
knows all living creatures as himself.’ The barriers 
of seas and mountains will give way before the call 
of eternal truth which is set forth with freshness of 
feeling and fervour of devotion in the Adi Granth. 
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Science ind Religion 


We have travelled, across the centuries, from the stone 
age to the space age. Achievements of science and 
technology in these fifty years are among the greatest 
works of reason. This technological revolution has 
spread over the whole world. The food we eat, the 
clothes we wear, the houses we live in, the words we 
use, the thoughts we think, and the way we entertain 
ourselves have all been produced by a large number of . 
industrial processes, large-scale industry, mass produc- 
tion and labour-saving devices. These have made 
possible a great improvement in standards of living 
and have contributed to the comfort of life. In our 
fight against disease, poverty, hunger, we can use the 
resources placed at our disposal by science. We can 
change living conditions for the better. In the 
London Times, some time ago, there was a report 
from Stockholm of a brain operation ‘in which for 
the first time a beam of protons was used instead of 
surgical instruments. Not eved the skin of the skull 
had to be pierced and not a drop of blood was spilt 
. . . During the treatment the patient is kept “rotating” 
so that the beam which is produced by a big syncro- 
cyclotrone and goes straight through the tissue to a 
depth of eight inches, will hit the affected area of the 
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brain from several different angles. Only the exact 
spot on which the beam is focused — on this occasion 
it was a fingernail size — is ‘burnt away”.’ Such are 
the marvels of modern science which help us to enjoy 
this wonderful world into which we are born. 

Many people who live in this science-dominated 
society claim that scientific knowledge would bring 
with it perpetual progress, a steady improvement in 
human relations. The expected transformation of 
men and of their social relationships has not been 
achieved. This period of great scientific achieve- 
ment has also been increased in human misery, two 
world wars, concentration camps, atomic destruction 
and now a cold war which mi\y grow into a hot war 
through accident or design. Growth in human 
wisdom has not been commensurate with the increase 
in scientific knowledge and technological power. 
The fear of universal destruction hangs over us like 
a dark cloud. Many people feel that the lights are 
failing and the shadows are growing darker with the 
increase of nuclear armaments. There is a feeling 
of disintoxication, of disenchantment, of anxiety, 
even despair. All these are symptoms of man’s 
continual conflict with himself. Science has liberated 
man from much of the tyranny of the environment 
but has not freed him from the tyranny of his own 
nature. 

The sources of^ human happiness and social co- 
operation are not exactly the same as those of 
scientific inquiry. For the proper adjustment of 
man to the new world, an education of the human 
spirit is essential. To remake society, we have to 
remake ourselves. Humanities which cover art and 
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literature, philosophy and religion are as important 
for human welfare as science and technology. The 
two are not antagonistic to each other. Both in 
India and the West, science and religion had a com- 
mon origin. The seer and the scientist were the 
same in the Vedic asra.^m and in the Pythagorean 
brotherhood. Science iiself was called natural 
philosophy and its history is an essential part of the 
spiritual history of mankind. Science and technology 
on the one side, ethics and religion on the other, 
were sundered in later stages thus creating the 
problem of faith vs. reason, ethics vs. technics. The 
conflict between the two is a symptom of the split 
consciousness which is so characteristic of the mental 
disorder of the day. The question is often asked 
whether we can preserve our ethical and spiritual 
values in an increasingly technological civilization 
Our age is the age of the specialist. Each one * 
knows more and more about less and less. We 
concentrate on some narrow field and forget the 
larger context in which we can sec the meaning of 
our own specialism. Modern specialization has led 
to the fragmentation of knowledge. We should not 
only be specialists but also have a sense of the 
meaning of life and of social responsibility. We 
have to reckon with the spirit of science, understand 
its limitations and develop an outlook which is con- 
sistent with its findings. It \it no use clinging to 
traditional forms which have lost their meaning. 
We cannot ignore the world of scientific achievement 
and withdraw into the inner life of contemplation. 
We are involved in the mechanism of the modern 
world and so should seek even religious tiuth not 
merely with our emotians but with our minds. We 
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cannot go back on the scientific civilization. Nor 
can we drop religion. To reconcile the two is the 
task set to our generation. 

Let us look at some of the difficulties in the 
present situation. Philosophy itself is dominated by 
the spirit of science. Positivism or logical empiricism 
aims at reducing all knowledge to foundations in 
experience construed as what is given or presented. 
It adopts the verifiability theory of meaning by which 
the meaning of a sentence is to be determined by the 
specification of the manner in which its truth might 
be tested. Concepts are to be reducible to presented 
data. Those which cannot be reduced to given data 
are dismissed as meaningless. Traditional philosophy 
is replaced by purely epistemological questions, 
syntactical and semantic. Philosophy is essentially 
analysis of language and the logical clarification of 
thoughts. 

The authoritarian habit of mind is inconsistent 
with the empiricism of modern science. The scientist 
holds that only empirical, verifiable evidence is to be 
treated as true. Basic assertions about the nature 
of the universe, of life and death do not carry 
conviction to those trained in science. 

Naturalists make out that man’s soul is but ‘a 
puff of vapour’. It is something thrown up by the 
random collisions of particles in aimless flight. It is 
an accident -anti death may blot out the human 
species. Man’s mind is a material conglomeration 
of swiftly moving atoms. The nature of the human 
self is interpreted in a way which robs it of its reality. 
Biologists argue that the individual person is the 
product of his heredity and environment. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that the siib^fonscious mind which is the 
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scat of instincts and emotions is the determining 
factor in man’s life. Sociologists argue that the 
social environment in which a man is born moulds 
his mind and character He is ruled, fed, clothed 
and educated as a social \’nit. Even his hobbies and 
amusements are standaro-zed. He becomes a mere 
function of society. He is deprived of the chance 
to live his own life. Man has become a slave of the 
machines which have conquered space and time for 
him We speak in terms of large numbers and mass 
organizations; the human being is de-individualized. 

On such a materialist view, the role of the indivi- 
dual in the shaping of history is negligible. There 
is a force or principle that governs human affairs, 
historic destiny, fate, providence, history, economic 
laws. There is an inevitability about the future of 
man. 

Modern science is not committed to the mechanistic 
materialist view. The cosmos which science studies 
is not adequately interpreted by naturalist science. 
The Bhagavadgltd tells us that we know only the 
middle, not the beginning or the end. Scientific 
statements are valid only within the framework of 
strictly limited relations While they study the 
working of atoms and electrons, they do not and 
cannot say anything about the creation of atoms and 
electrons. The scientist who is a narl of the universe 
cannot as a scientist make any statement about the 
meaning of the univeise as a whole. Max Planck 
says: ‘Science cannot solve the ultimate mystery of 
nature. And that is because in the last analysis, we 
ourselves are part of nature and therefore part of the 
mystery we are trying to solve. The most penetrating 
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eye cannot see itself any more than a working instru- 
ment can work upon itself.’^ Besides, science is 
primarily construction of theories which enable us to 
understand some domain of observationally ascer- 
tained fact. A theory is a pattern of ideas used to 
interpret the given data of experience The scientist 
does not confine his attention to the things that are 
observed but goes down to a deeper level and frames 
scientific entities which are not capable of direct 
observation but are necessary to account for the facts 
of observation. Philosophical theories arise out of 
reflections on the given data, the universe given to us. 
The Brahma Sutra opens with the words, athdto 
brahma jijhdsd. Now, therefore, an enquiry into 
Brahman. The next sutra tells us that the Supreme 
Spirit is the basis of the whole world process, its 
origin, maintenance and dissolution. The underlying 
structure of reality is accessible to reason because it 
is the product of reason. Nature is not self-subsis- 
tent but owes its being to a transcendent principle 
whose mind is reflected, however feebly, in it. This 
world is God\ world: Udvdsyam idam sarvam. 

This finding that there is an ultimate principle 
which underlies and informs the cosmic process is 
not only inferred but it is also intuited. Experience 
is not limited to the facts of space and time. We 
have experience ^of^ laws of nature, of logical uni- 
versals as also of Ultimate Reality. 

The soul’s direct contact in full awareness of 
Transcendent Reality is a basic postulate of both 
Eastern and Western thought. Plato sees in the soul 
a being of divine origin. In it is the longing for 
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reunion with the Divine. St. Paul's Damascus 
experience is an illustration of spiritual certainty, 
Augustine’s words are well known: ‘My mind in the 
flash of a trembling glance came to Absolute Being. 
That which is.’^ Many eers have testified to the 
vision of beauty and meanii.7, in the heart of things. 
H. G. Wells in First and Last Things wrote: ‘At 
times in the silence of the night and in rare, lonely 
moments I come upon a sort of communion of 
myself and something which is not myself ... These 
moments happen and they are the supreme fact in 
my religious life. They are the crown of my religious 
experience.’ Anyone who has the experience * is 
seized by it and does not indulge in fruitless meta- 
physical or epistemological speculation. Absolute 
certainty brings its own evidence, and has no need 
of proofs. Its numinosity and its rationality mark 
it as authentic experience. 

Man is not saved by metaphysics. Spiritual life 
involves a change of consciousness, of being, a rebirth 
of the spirit, nietanoia. Those who have the ex- 
perience decline to define the nature of the Ultimate 
Reality as the human mind cannot comprehend it. 
So they are hospitable to the varying accounts of its 
nature. They realize that philosophy is a school of 
wisdom and a schoefi of wonder. 

The universe into which we a^e Jborn and where 
we may be contriving our death has developed this 
marvel of an enquiring mind which reflects divine 
creativity. Men are made in the image of God, a 
God who is not angered by neglect or placated by 
prayers. The wheels of his chariot turn unimpeded 

2 Confessions, VII. 17, 2i 
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by pity or anger. Heredity and environment, the 
subconscious mind, society and its institutions are 
all facts but there is in addition, the will of man 
which brings something new and dilTerent. Freedom 
is the meaning of human reality. Through our 
choice, a new event is produced, unique and real. 
Included in human nature is the capacity to go 
beyond our heritage, biological, psychological and 
sociological. Human choice is not absolutely 
uncaused and unconditioned. The creative principle 
is functioning in the mind of mah. The human 
individual is the source of liberty. It is something 
that escapes scientific or objective analysis. Every 
great scientific discovery is a creative act. It is not 
a mere intellectual process but a moral achievement. 
It is the work of one who brings to his task great 
effort and self-sacrifice. If science tells us anything, 
it is this, that the human individual is an active 
agent, a doer, a creator. He is not a mere pawn of 
fate, a slave of necessity. 

The greatest thinkers in the East and the West have 
felt the need for both science and spiritual life. 
Civilization is intended to make us aware of the 
creativity in us. The freedom of the individual 
should not be reduced to physical and spiritual 
slavery. The function of civilization is not to 
produce robots vvho carry out the directions of any 
mad dictator. As members of groups we do things 
which we will not allow ourselves to do in our private 
lives. Man has shown himself capable of indes- 
cribable horror. This is because man, the lord of all 
the elements, earth, air and water, hugs to his bosom 
notions which diminish hisi dignity and reduce his 
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freedom to absurdity. Man the inventor and vehicle 
of all the great developments of science and techno- 
logy has become a problem, an enigma to himself. 
The problem can be solv 'd only when we turn to the 
inner life of the individual. Immediate relation to 
Ultimate Reality is the basu of certainty which helps 
the individual from dissolving in the crowd. He will 
not then be swept by the drift of things. He will 
then choose that the creations of the human mind 
shall be a blessing and not a curse to mankind. If 
fear and anxiety are mixed with hope and assurance, 
it is because our natures have not become integrated. 

The world is in tumult. It is wrong to think 
that no nation will embark on a war unless it has a 
reasonable chance of winning it. Since a nuclear 
war is obviously suicidal to all those who engage in 
it, nobody will start it. Such an assumption presup- 
poses the role of reason in human affairs which is 
quite doubtful. What rules events in the world is 
not logic but human nature. It is full of passions 
and is not deterred by the fear of consequences. 
People lead harassed lives where compulsive emotions 
are so powerful that there is no scope for rational 
thought or calm deliberation. There is a conflict 
within us between necessity and freedom, between 
hate and love, death and life. The world is a battle- 
field and what is required of us is, tq be not on the 
winning side but on the right side. 

Century after century of this restless planet's 
history has thrown up challenges. History is a per- 
petual process of change. It is always taking away 
old things and bringing new things into being. Some 
things last longer than otljers but none lasts for ever. 
The speed of the rocket and the power of the 
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hydrogen bomb make out that we face a common 
challenge and so should share a common cause. 
History must now change its course. We must work 
for life, conquering the impulses of darkness and 
death in us. It is a time for decision. If we are not 
to betray the human race we must change and grow 
in greatness. The alternatives are not race suicide 
by accident or race slavery by design. There can be 
education of man and friendship among nations. We 
must give up ideological intolerance. In the present 
state of muddled thinking the best in the human 
tradition has to be preserved. In an essay Of In- 
novations Francis Bacon writes: ‘And he that will not 
apply new remedies must expect new evils; for time 
is the greatest innovator; and if time, of course, alters 
things to the worse and wisdom and counsel shall 
not alter them to the better, what shall be the end?’ 
We must subdue the passsions of greed, hate 
and selfishness and attain self-conquest and self- 
dedication. 

Under the influence of the universal experiences 
of religions and modern science and technology, 
mankind is being moulded into a single community. 
The common man has to discover what is uncommon 
in him and learn to live as a citizen of a world com- 
munity. Science will triumph over ignorance and 
superstition and religion over selfishness and fear 
and nations will come together to build a great 
future for humanity, the brotherhood of man which 
has been the vision of the prophets since the begin- 
ning of time. 
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Tagore’s Views on Education 


Tagore’s versatility is well known. He wrote 
poems, plays, novels and short stories. He was a 
great musical composer and director of stage pro- 
duction. In the last years of his life he took to 
painting also. Ve will attempt to consider his ideas 
and practices in education and not his other great 
achievements. 

It is difficult, however, to take one side apart from 
others in his complex but integrated personality. 
His educational ideas were rooted in the culture of 
our country tliough they were adapted to the 
conditions of our time. 

An enlightened home full of intellectual curiosity 
and artistic perception gave to Rabindranath Tagore 
the direction of his thought. He was greatly in- 
fluenced by the ancient Indian classics, mediaeval 
Vaisnava literature and Western romantic poets. 
His father Devendranath Tagore represented the new 
consciousness which the progressive sections of India 
began to acquire as the result of their realization of 
the effete and decadent character of the Indian social 
sy.stem. Rabindranath, called Gurudev, strove to 
lift the veil of ignorance from the mind of man and 
give a spiritual orientjiuon to education. 

16 ? 




Education deals with individuals. Tagore says: 
‘1 do not put my faith in any new institution, but in 
the individuals all over the world, who think clearly, 
feel nobly and act rightly, thus becoming the chan- 
nels of moral truth. Our moral ideals do not work 
with chisels and hammers. Like trees they spread 
their roots in the soil and their branches in the sky, 
without consulting any architect for their plans.’ 

The schodl at Santiniketan was started in 1901 
when the poet was forty years old. For the next 
forty years he gave to the School and Visvabharati, 
his life and love. In these institutions Tagore strove 
^to renew the ideals of a bygone age of forest hermi- 
tages, of simplicity of life, of clarity of spiritual 
vision, of purity of heart, of harmony with the 
universe. Education must include the development 
of man’s spiritual powers and help to build a har- 
monious, self-confident personality. 

Those who go into outer space or build nuclear 
reactors employ scientific knowledge, engineering 
skill and technological adjustments. So far as these 
are concerned, there is nothing national about them. 
The spirit, the ideal, the values we cherish differ 
from one civilization to another. India should 
follow her own genius, her own ideals and thus fill 
her place among the great nations. Our nation 
should keepT hef ftiith with her* life-principle and 
raise herself by suffering. 

The school at Santiniketan grew out of an insti- 
tution which was called Brahmavkiydlaya, Its aim 
was the search of truth for its own sake, not for the 
rewards it may bringi to see the universe as one, to 
find the beauty of the absejute in whatever way it 
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may be conceived. Initiation into a higher life, into 
the world of spirit is the central objective. Education 
is a search for integration, for wholeness. The spirit 
of India is represented by her great seers from the 
fsis of the Upanisads to Ramakrishna and Gandhiji; 
the spirit that proclaimL that man’s true wealth 
consists in the wealth of mind, the wealth of soul 
which gives us self-possession in times of doubt, 
difficulty and distress. In spite of the gross errors 
and injustices that we have perpetrated, our seers 
bear witness to the innocence of mankind. 

The problem which faces us today is a spiritual 
one. What is man? What are the principal threats 
to his existence? What is he likely to become? 
What are the changes that have to be effected 
in him? 

Unfortunately in our schools we look upon 
children as mere raw stuff on which we can impose 
our unjust views through our powerful wills. Children 
born healthy are turned into the sick semblance of 
ourselves. We inject them with our own views and 
make them as corrupt as we are. Children should 
understand what is natural, spontaneous, uncorrupt, 
sound, and reach harmony with themselves and other 
objects in the world. The monstrous sin of pride 
makes us commit gross perversions in their nature. 
The child is unable to defy, to be Promethean, to 
create goals, to build worlds in c6nformity with what 
our moral sense knows to be eternal truths. We 
must free education from the chains of an evil past, 
from its ignorance and errors. We must liberate the 
young from the blind despotism of the old We 
must not destroy the right and power of self-direction. 
Coercion is evil. It destroys what is natural and 
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sacred in the child, the capacity for thinking and 
acting according to what he knows to be true and 
good. 

If we do not respect the child’s personality but 
misunderstand it, he becomes sullen, rebellious, 
neurotic, stupid. Tragedies of the human heart 
result in callousness and crime. Causes of distemper 
lie within the mind. Children are the promise of the 
future. They must be trained to reveal the treasure 
that is in the human soul. 

The humanist ideal of ‘actualization of his poten- 
tialities and the conquest of those distortions of his 
nature which are caused by his bondage to error and 
passions’ was set forth by the Greeks. Rightly 
interpreted, this includes the development of the 
spiritual side of man. The European Renaissan^ 
• and the Reformation set before man the task of sub- 
jugating and controlling nature and man. The 
present is the most exciting age of science ever known 
to mankind. 

The religious view holds that the world is charged 
with mystery, that it has an ultimate meaning that 
we can ri^e from the universe of finitude and im- 
perfection to union with Ultimate Reality, the 
transcendent ground of all existence. This view is 
suspicious of science not because of its critical power 

but because it ties the mind to the natural world. 

• • • ^ 

Science purports to give us a disinterested knowledge 
of the phenomena of nature and this knowledge 
leads to technological developments. Nuclear 
physics speaks to us of the secrets of atomic nuclei 
and the enormous energy stored in them. Its practical 
results and applications are. of tremendous impor- 
tance. All these enthral the iuman mind and tempt 
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it to forget that science provides only means and not 
ends. When Bertrand Russell observes: ‘Asia must 
come to the rescue of the world by causing Western 
inventiveness to subserve human ends instead of the 
basic cravings of suppression and cruelty, to which it 
has been prostituted by the lominant nations of the 
present day’, he asks us to understand the limitations 
of science and not yield to the nihilism and despair 
which are poisoning our generation. 

Education aims at making us into civilized human 
beings conscious of our moral and social responsi- 
bilities. We must know the world in which we live, 
physical, organic and social. We must have an idea 
of the general plan of the universe and the search for 
truth. When we attain truth our burdens are lighten- 
ed and our difficulties are diminished. It lights up 
our pathway with the radiance of joy. Loved ones 
pass away, friends fail and possessions disappear, 
but truth abides. It is the comforter of the comfort- 
less, the consoler of those that are deserted. Truth 
does not pass away, or fail, or disappear. The 
clouds may hide the sun but they do not extinguish 
it. Our aspiration to reach the Supreme is an ex- 
pression of the pursuit of truth. 

That I want thee, only thee — let my heart repeat 
without end. All desires that distract me, day and 
night, are false and empty to the core. ^ 

As the night keeps hidden in its gloom the petition 
for light, even thus in the depth of my unconscious- 
ness rings the cry — I want thee, only thee. 

As the storm still seeks its end in peace when it 
strikes against peace with all its might, even thus my 
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rebellion strikes against thy love and still its cry is — 
I want thee, only thee.^ 

India has always affirmed that man is a living 
spirit and not a machine. He cannot be satisfied 
with mere wealth: na vittena tarpanlyo manusyah.^ 
Material self-seeking cannot give rise to new life. 

Education in Tagore’s scheme starts with faith in 
spiritual life which has its foundation in unity, in the 
play of the one* in the many. The Upanisads say: 

esa devo visvakarmd mahatma sadd jandndm hrdaye 
sannivistah, hrdd manJsd manosdbhikipto ya etnd vidura- 
mrtds te bhavanti.^ 

That God, the Maker of all things, that great Self 
ever-seated in the heart of creatures, is fashioned (in 
different ways) by the heart, by the thought, by the 
mind: they who know that become immortal. The 
Supreme is in us; that is why we yearn to attain purity 
and reach truth. 

Religion cannot be taught in the form of lessons. 
It is not ‘a fractional thing that it can be doled out in 
fixed weekly or daily measures as one among various 
subjects in the school syllabus It is the truth of our 
complete being, the consciousness of our personal 
relationship with the Infinite. It is the true centre of 
gravity of our life.’ We should not merely acquire 
knowledge but realize the truth. Tagore called his 
school an dsram because there the pupils arc Initiated 
into authentic religious life. ‘That is why I say that 
this is an dsram, and in such a place we can have no 

1 The Soul oj Modem India, by John Correia- Afonso 
(1960), p 81 

2 Kafha Upanifad, 1.1.27 

2 iSvetdsvatara Upanisad, 1V.J17 
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separate groups and communities. Like the lotus 
that blossoms of itself in the lake of Manas, this 
dsram has grown up naturally under the sky above 
this far-stretching plain; you cannot say that it be- 
longs to any particular community. We do not ac- 
quire any special denomihition by gaining the Truth. 
How often have great souls come to liberate men 
from the bondage of such false notions! But we for- 
get what they sought to do; we create 'sects and cote- 
ries and fasten on ourselves the very bonds from 
which they tried to liberate us. To the Truth that 
enabled us to break down the walls of our prison- 
house we give new names; we set up new walls and 
give ourselves over again to the worship of these 
names, Wc say that those alone who belong to our 
particular religious or social group are our brothers 
in faith, that they alone are our true kinsfolk. 

‘Surely in this dsram we are not going to say such 
things. Here the birds are our kin, the Santhal boys 
who are ever inspiring the good in us are our brothers 
in religion. No one shall go out from our dsram with 
a label. A man does not change his name if he ac- 
quires health or learning; so one does not need to 
change his name when he accepts the true religion. 
Initiation in the true religion is initiation in Humani- 
ty.’^ We must be born citizens in the kingdom of the 
spirit, of love. Violence and cunning are not the values 
of human beings. ' Teachers shoifld be cirefullyselect- 
ejj, for truth is not a commodity to be sold; it can be 
Communicated only through the medium of perso- 
nality. 

^ Visvabharati News 
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The way to attain the consciousness of the Divine 
in us is by brahrncharya, disciplined living. We must 
reject all petty desires and motives and train our 
senses, mind and intellect, the heart and the imagina- 
tion, the moral and aesthetic judgment as well as 
spiritual awareness. All life is an adventure to attain 
the fulfilment of the self, its integration. In silence 
and through meditation we attain a glimpse of the 
Real. 

Referring to many paradoxes in the world, 
Rabindranath points to one of them ‘that whenever 
the landscape is immense, the sky unlimited, clouds 
intensely dense, feelings unfathomable, that is the day 
where infinity is manifest, its companion is one soli- 
tary person.’ ‘I believe in the hour of meditation 
and I set aside fifteen minutes in the morning and 
fifteen minutes in the evening for that purpose. I 
insist on this period of meditation, not, however, ex- 
pecting the boys to be hypocrites and to make believe 
they are meditating. But I do insist that they remain 
quiet, that they exert the power of self-control even 
though instead of contemplating on God, they may 
be watching the squirrels running up the trees.’ 

Brahmacharya does not mean the stifling of our 
powers but their proper and balanced development. 
‘Let the body and the mind of the child pulsate with 
the rhythmic beat of the universe.’ Tagore writes: 
‘No, I will ifevei'slfUt the doors of my senses. The 
delights of sight and hearing and touch will bear thy 
delight.’^ Rabindranath recognized the variety of 
life and its abundance. 

Physical culture, e^ijoyment of nature and the 
5 Git an jail 73 
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cultivations of arts are emphasized in the school. On 
the cement seat which Devendranath Tagore occupied 
are inscribed the words: prdner dram maner dnand 
dtmdr sdnti, the play of life, the satisfaction of mind 
and the peace of soul. Ti is is the Bengali rendering 
of the Upanisadic maxim, prtndrdmarh, mana dnandam, 
sdnti samfddharh amftam. The aim of education is 
to produce not the physical or the intellectual, 
not the political or the economic m'an, but the 
moral and the spiritual man, the complete, the whole 
man. 

Taittirlya Upanisad says: ‘May my body be vigo- 
rous; may my tongue be exceedingly sweet; may I hear 
abundantly with my ears.’ 

sarlram me vicar sanam, jihvd me madhumattamd, 
karndbhydm bhurivisruvarh.^ 

Again: ‘May the different parts of my body, 
speech, life, the eyes, the ears, strength and all the 
senses be satisfied.’ As the Upanisad says they are 
all Brahman.'’ 

We must establish friendly relations with our 
natural, social and cultural environment. Harmony 
with nature as in the ancient tapovanas, forest hermi- 
tages, where life was simple and leisurely, surrounded 
by ample space and profound peace, appealed to the 
poet. The light of nature fills our eyes with gladness, 
and her products give us life. The world may be at 
strife but in the dsram there is. peace* 

When Satyakama returned home from the forest, 
his teacher asked: ‘Verily, my dear, you shine like 

® 1 . 4.1 

7 dpyayantu mamdhgdni^dk prdnas caksuh srotram at ho 
halam indriydfti ca sarfdni brahmopanifadam. 
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one knowing Brahman; who has taught you?’ He 
answered, ‘other than men’, any manusyebhyah} 

Robinson Crusoe delighted the poet, for in that 
book union with nature is expressed in a story of ad- 
venture, where ‘the solitary man is face to face with 
solitary nature, coaxing her, co-operating with her, 
exploring her secrets, using all his faculties to win 
her help.® 

When to one who knows that all beings have, verily, 
become one with his own self, then what can delusion 
and what sorrow be to him who has seen the one- 
ness? 

yasmin sarvdni bhutdnydtmaivdbhud vijdnatah 

tatra ko mohah kah sokah ekat\am anupasyatah^^ 
Knowledge gives us power, love gives us fullness. 
We should not develop barricades of separateness in 
the name of social necessity. We have suffered on 
account of our submission to social restrictions, our 
lazy reliance on traditional authorities. This attitude 
should be given up if our society is to endure. 

The poet said of his Santiniketan and his boys: 
‘I can see from their manner, they have dimly begun 
to think that education is a permanent part of the 
adventure of life, that it is not like a painful hospital 
treatment for curing them of the congenital malady 
of their ignorance, but is a function of health, the 
natural exprSssioTi l)f their mind's vitality.’ Tagore 

8 Chamlogya Up. IV. 9.2. St. Bernard said: ‘What I know 
of the divine sciences and Holy Scripture, 1 learnt in 
woods and fields. 1 have had no other masters than 
the leeches and thetiaks.’ 

® Towards Universal Man (|960), p. 294 
Isa U pan I sad 1 
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taught his pupils to cherish the idea of a higher 
civilization and work for it with courage. 

There were prophets of human unity in the past. 
But their world was Lmited to their respective 
countries and civilizations Geographical barriers 
kept the ancient peoples apart in olden days and 
they evolved moral ideals of their own in isolation. 
Those who had mutual sympathy and trust developed 
a community of ideals which transformed external 
facts of close neighbourhood into cultural unity. 
Today the different peoples have come together and 
we have knowledge of the phenomenal diversity of 
human cultures. Tagore anticipated the new age of 
internationalism and with devotion worked for the 
emergence of a new era in world history. Fidelity 
to one’s culture is consistent with hospitality to 
others. ‘There is only one history, the history of 
man. All national histories are merely chapters in 
the larger one. And we are content in India to suffer 
for such a great cause.’ Our national cultures are 
varied expressions of the one culture which is emer- 
ging for the whole of civilized humanity. Only that 
will survive which is basically consistent with the 
universal outlook. We cannot be content with any- 
thing less than the world order. 

Rabindranath’s great gifts of imagination and art 
were used for fostering faith in tlie unity of man and 
forging bonds of kinship with others. He gave insti- 
tutional expression to his faith in the intercommuni- 
cation of minds and hearts as the basis for world 
harmony by the establishment of Visvabharati, an 
international university where the whole world is 
brought together. There* an attempt is made to 
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break down the barriers that separate men and ideas. 

Whether we like it or not, we have to live together 
in one world. We must strive to break down divisions 
and misunderstandings and build a world community 
on the basis of tolerance and goodwill. This goal is 
not a mere luxury but a desperate necessity. In this 
tortured world we must rediscover our solidarity. The 
great gifts of humanity are not the monopoly of any 
race or nation. Tagore worked for the great endea- 
vour to draw the nations of the world together. ‘Visva- 
bharati acknowledges,’ says the poet, ‘India’s obliga- 
tion to offer to others the hospitality of her best 
culture and India’s right to accept from others their 
best.’ Speaking on this subject in an address in 
England, Tagore said: ‘The monsoon clouds gene- 
rated on the banks of the Nile fertilize the far-distant 
shores of the Ganges . . . ideas may have to cross from 
the eastern to the western shores, to find a welcome 
in men’s hearts and fulfil their promise. East is East 
and West is West, God forbid that it should be other- 
wise, but the twain must meet in unity, peace and 
understanding. This meeting will be all the more 
fruitful because of their differences. It must lead 
both to holy wedlock before the common altar of 
humanity.’ ‘I a^k the simple men of faith, wherever 
they may be in the world, to bring their offerings of 
sacrifice to ITim 3nd to.believe that it is far better to 
be wise and worshipful than to be clever and super- 
cilious. I ask them to claim their right of men, to be 
friends of men, and not their right of a particular 
proud race who boast of.their fatal quality of being 

Reprinted in the Poetry Reyiew 
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the rulers of men.’^^, Tagore loves his country too 
much to be a nationalist. Each nation should deve- 
lop a broader horizon and even if a nation has to 
die, it should learn to die without hatred. 

Tagore’s attempt is 1 1 pursuance of the Indian 
ideal. Our ancient seers never allowed their vision 
of humanity to be darkened by petty considerations 
of race or religion. VisvamaitrJ was their ideal. ‘In 
India, the history of humanity is seeking to elaborate 
a definite synthesis. The history of India is not the 
history of Aryan or non-Aryan; it is not the history 
of the Hindus nor a history of only Hindus and 
Muslims taken together. Of late the British have 
come in and occupied an important place in India’s 
history. This was not an uncalled for or accidental 
intrusion. If India had been deprived of touch with 
the West, she would have lacked an element essential 
for her attainment of perfection. On us today is 
thrown the responsibility of building up a greater 
India, in which Hindu and Muslim and Christian, 
the dark-skinned and the white-skinned will all find 
their placc.’^ India stands for the co-operation of 
all peoples of the world. 

Tagore believed in the unity of the human race, 
a unity enriched by diversity. Co-operation and 
cross-fertilization are necessary for the complete and 
harmonious development of the humrui race. He 
wrote: ‘As the mission of th^ rose lies in the unfold- 
ing of the petals which implies distinctiveness, so the 
rose of humanity is perfect only when the diverse 

Maitreyi Devi: The Great iVanderer (1960) pp. 236 237 

13 The Calcutta Municipal Gazette^ Saturday, September 
13, 1941 — Tagore Memorial Special Supplement, p. 3 
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races and nations have developed their distinct charac- 
teristics to perfection yet all remain attached to the 
stem of humanity by the bond of brotherhood.’ East 
and West have the same goal but have their respec- ‘ 
tive missions to fulfil. 

Peace cannot be achieved by organizations. It 
can come only when our minds become endowed with 
generosity and goodwill towards all. We must be 
filled with the moral power of love and the vision of 
spiritual unity. We have to solve our problems 
through the help of our higher nature. 

Rabindranath Tagore attracted to Visvabharati 
scholars and artists of international repute from all 
parts of the world. Now that the national barriers 
which once separated peoples have crumbled and men 
of dilferent religions, faiths and racial backgrounds 
are getting together, we must work for an ideal hu- 
manity. A world community is an achievement to 
be gained through not only political, economic and 
historical means but also educational and cultural 
forces. Educated men who were leaders of society 
in the European world knew something about Plato 
and Virgil. These classics created a sense of com- 
munity. Of American society it was said that every- 
body had read the Holy Bible and knew it pretty well. 
They all had something in common. The sense that 
they all belonged one commuaity was created to 
some extent by the ideas that they had in common. 

If we wish to prepare ourselves for a world society, 
our study should not be confined to our own classics 
but should include those of other cultures. 

Visvabharati aims at producing men big enough 
to see the human race as a whole. It expresses the 
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longing for a new mankind. We have to create a 
new civilization or perish. 

When the idea of his impending death crossed his 
mind, the poet’s only com ern was about Visvabharati. 
‘I have no attachment t ^ life any more, you know. 
There is only one snag, that is my Visvabharati. 
What I have taken such infinite pains to build up, 
will it have no significance after me? This is the 
only thing I am worried about. You can have no 
idea what an amount of work is behind it.’^^ 

Tagore is a symbol of the undying spirit of man 
who lifted the hearts of mankind to the heights we 
aspire for, a new society, a new civilization. 


• • • 


Mailreyi Devi: Tagore by the Fireside (1960), p. 62 
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